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The Cower ..-e 


“And those who suffer most suffer not for any physical o 
economic reason but because they know that society has pushe 
them aside—they are not really wanted anywhere.” 


The cover picture was selected because of its relation to th 
article from which the above quotation was taken: ‘What Is a: 
Aged Person Worth?” by Woodrow Geier (page 18). Both th: 
picture and the article are related to the lesson for May 1% 
“How Shall I Use My Family Heritage?”’ This lesson deals wit! 
the Fourth Commandment and its application to our way © 
living and is from the series on “The Ten Commandments an¢ 
the Teachings of Jesus” (International Lesson Series, page 3! 
A discussion of family and home will consider the place of th 
older adults in the family and home and, further, in the con 
munity and society as a whole. 


The Fourth Commandment is further discussed in the articl« 
“Obeying and Honoring One’s Parents” (page 23), written b 
Lloyd H. Jones, pastor of First Methodist Church, Perrytor 
Texas. In addition to his comments on parent-child relatior 
ships, he suggests ways by which adults can honor their parent 
One way, he says, “is to preserve and perpetuate for onese! 
one’s children, and other persons the values made available t 
us through our parents.” 


(Photograph by Jerome Drown.) 








The 


Ten Commandments 


By John Paterson 


2. The third in this series of articles by the professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis at Drew Theological 
Seminary will appear in the June issue of ADULT TEACHER. 
These articles are being presented as background for 
teaching both the Adult Bible Course (pages 34-47) and 


the International Lesson Series (pages 26-33). 


WHEN the Bible tells us that God himself wrote 
the Ten Commandments, we must not take that 
literally (Exodus 32:16). That is just the Hebrew 
way of saying emphatically that these commands 
are absolutely fundamental. If ever there was an 
inspired message from God, this is it. These com- 
mandments are short and simple in order that no 
one will be able to say he could not understand 
them. Every man in Israel must know these 
words: they are the basis and foundation of all 
decent and orderly living. 

These ten words reveal the nature of God and 
the whole duty of man. Israel had been set free 
but she was not set free to do what she liked. That 
would not be liberty: it would be license and 
anarchy. Liberty is based on law, and Israel had 
to learn what was the will of the God who had 
redeemed her and how men should find perfect 
freedom in that service. “I will walk at liberty,” 
says the Psalmist, “for I seek thy precepts” 
(Psalms 119: 45). 

These laws reveal God as a God who hates 
wrongdoing and is deeply concerned with the 
right attitude of man to his brother man. The 
demands he makes upon men show what God is in 
his inner character. 

He may not be represented in human form. 
That does not mean that the Hebrews thought of 
God as spirit. Men did not think in these terms 
in the far-off time of early Hebrew life. 

The God of the Hebrews was unique: he could 
not be compared with any creature. Other nations 
might represent their gods in physical form as 
lions or bulls but it was not to be among the 
Israelites. Their God was above nature: he made 
the world and could not be represented by any- 
thing therein. And he was a moral God concerned, 

first and last, with right conduct. 

| It is usual to divide these laws or commands 
into sections and to speak of religious and civil 
or moral and ritual laws. The ancients did not 
make such divisions: life in all its aspects was 
lived under religious sanctions. For the Hebrew 
there was no portion of life uncared for by God. 





We are concerned here with spiritual living. 
Let us consider for a moment those Hebrews and 
see how they thought and lived. 

The Hebrews were nomads of the desert, and 
the desert is a fruitful mother of men but a stern 
nurse. The desert breeds a character sturdy and 
strong, and that character is made up of para- 
doxes. C. M. Doughty, the great explorer of the 
Arabian Desert, says of the Arab that he sits in 
a cloaca (cesspool) up to his eyebrows but his 
head is in heaven. By that he means that the 
character of the desert dweller is a combination of 
sensual grossness and a capacity for spiritual 
vision. That is not difficult to understand. The 
desert dweller lives with his beasts, and he is his 
own butcher. Life in the desert was primitive and 
crude. Often, too, the desert dweller was subject 
to prolonged fasts, as is the Moslem today. 
Fasting lends to the mind a swift detachment from 
all the things of sense and stimulates vision. Thus 
we have Mahomet in all his sensual grossness and 
with his capacity for spiritual vision. He is the 
product of the desert. So we have Jacob in the 
Old Testament, and he seems to us a shyster full 
of beastliness and sensuality. But the angels keep 
crowding into his life, and he can speak spiritual 
words which men will never let die: 


O God of Bethel! by whose hand 
thy people still are fed: 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 
hast all our fathers led: 


Our vows, our pray’rs we now present 
before thy throne of grace; 

God of our fathers! be the God 
of their succeeding race. 


Through each perplexing path of life 
our wand’ring footsteps guide; 

Give us each day our daily bread, 
and raiment fit provide. 


O spread thy cov’ring wings around, 
till all our wand’rings cease, 








And at our Father’s lov’d abode 
our souls arrive in peace. 


Such blessings from thy gracious hand 
our humble pray’rs implore: 

And thou shalt be our chosen God, 
and portion evermore.' 


LET US BRING THIS TO A POINT that we may see 
what is meant by spiritual life. What is the differ- 
ence between Jacob and Esau? Jacob had a shrine 
in his life: Esau had none. Esau was “a profane 
person” (Hebrews 12:16). “Profane” is a picture 
word. “Pro” means “in front of, outside” while 
“fane” is the Latin word for a temple. The outer 
court of the Temple at Jerusalem was a profane 
place in every sense of that term; for there men 
were running a huge commercial racket. They 
had turned the court of God’s house into a den 
of thieves. Jesus took a whip of cords and drove 
out the money-changers and the ones who sold 
sacrificial beasts (Mark 11:15). They were not 
interested in the Temple, but they were concerned 
with selling things and making gain. 

So Esau lived among his beasts and never a 
thought of God was in his empty mind. No “scents 
and murmurs of the infinite sea” flowed in upon 
him: he lived without God. He was a man of the 
world, a secularist. In his life there was no out- 
reaching or soaring desire, nothing vertical. It was 
all horizontal, dead level, of the earth very earthy. 
Such a life is insane, profane, beastly. 

Is not this the main danger that besets us today? 
Secularism is the deadly foe of the spiritual life: 
even within the church the Upper Room may give 
place to the supper room and the shrine may be 
lost; for we set our hearts on things. We have 
porcelain bathtubs in our homes, but have we the 
peace of God in our hearts? We know all about 
the thrill of speed on the open road, but what do 
we know of the rapture of the noble thought? 

But things do not satisfy. In this country we 
produce more things than any other country—and 
we are not satisfied. God has so made these hearts 
of ours that they can never be content with the 
works of our own hands. “Thou hast made us for 
thyself, O Lord,” says Augustine—and he knew it 
well—‘and our unquiet heart knows no rest till 
it finds rest in thee.” Is not our problem today, in 
church and in state, to erect vertical ideals in the 
midst of a horizontal civilization? In our own 
lives we can be pillars rising high toward God’s 
own heaven, or we can be caterpillars grubbing 
amidst the dying things of time. 

That is why God gave the Ten Words. Man is 
not a beast. It was never intended that he should 
live as a beast. Life needs its shrine, the meeting 
place with God. To take the name of God in vain 
means to live without God. It is not merely to 
speak profanely: we are so blinded that we have 
narrowed the commandment to the single aspect. 


1 Genesis 28:20-22; paraphrase form. 
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Taking the Lord’s name in vain means 
more: it means to live as if God were dead o 
abdicated from his throne. Make no mistake 
this. When he comes to make inquiry conce¢ 
this he will write his judgments in letters « 
across the sky so that all flesh shall see it tog: 
Then we shall know that the God with \ 
we have to do is the living God who is the G 
all good order. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH SUNDAY? The F* 
Commandment may seem to be a bit of hu 
legislation but in its original short form (i 
been expanded by later copyists) it was a 1: 
worship. Its purpose was definitely religious 

were to show definite evidence of their dey 
to their Redeemer God. It was not enou; 
think beautiful thoughts about God. Men 

to do something about it. They were to make 
in their lives and take time out to recall the 
finite debt to God who in his wondrous grac: 
redeemed them and made them a nation. 

Love cannot be always silent: it should 
its high days and anniversaries when it is cl 
evidenced to the world. Strangely enough 
Fourth Commandment does not tell us how 
is to be worshiped: that guidance was to be ; 
later. This time out for worship might be a 
convenience to those who were eager to pi 
business and anxious to make more money. 
mood, indeed, soon came upon men, and ths 
came when men begrudged the Sabbath to 
(Amos 8:4-6). When that day came, some 
precious in the soul of the nation died; for sex 
ism is the deadly foe of the spirit. 

What does this mean for us today? Let | 
clear on one thing: the Jewish Sabbath an: 
Christian Sunday are two quite different in 
tions and have no connection with each o 
Jesus did not institute the Sunday or Lord’s 
as it was called in the early Christian Ch 
It was instituted by his followers because o1 
day Jesus rose from the dead and on that da) 
Spirit was given (Pentecost). Sunday was } 
day of rest; for the early Christians were s! 
and were forced to labor. It was Constanti1 
the fourth Christian century who, at the ins 
tion of the Church, made the Christian Sal 
a day free from labor. The purpose was p 
humane—and that is surely religious—and 
directly religious, to afford people time for 
gious worship. 

The world owes the Sunday to the Chri 
Church. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SABBATH and of the Su 
runs along similar lines. The sanctity of bot! 
invaded by greedy men who begrudged thos« 
for the worship of God. Breach upon breac! 
made in the institution until we have the Su 
as it now is. 

Here I would like to refer to my persona 











perience. Twenty years ago I came to America 
from a country where the old Puritan Sabbath 
was still largely maintained, though inroads were 
being made upon its sanctity. Around the begin- 
ning of this century the tradition was strong. No 
work was done on Sundays, no meals cooked, 
no dishes washed: all labor was strictly banned 
save “works of necessity and mercy.” Sunday 
sports were undreamed of and _ picture-houses 
were unknown. In Nova Scotia less than ten years 
ago I read a public notice that I must not swim 
on Sunday and if I went out in a rowboat I would 
have a hundred-dollar fine to pay. That was the 
Sabbath with a vengeance, the Sabbath Jesus 
refused to approve: “The sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the sabbath” (Mark 2:27). 

When we came here twenty years ago with 
three sons and a daughter the problem faced us 
in an acute form. It was the problem of how to 
pass from the old Puritan Sabbath to a sane and 
satisfying Sunday. 

The question goes right to the roots of things. 
Here again we face the divine encounter. What 
we do with Sunday will reveal what we are, the 
kind of community we want to build. Are we 
merely animals concerned only for our carcasses 
and eager to develop ourselves into modern Sam- 
sons? Or do we think of ourselves as more than 
animals, men with a spark of the divine in our 
make-up, whose hearts are filled with aspirations 
and desires which no amount of fresh air and no 
course of physical exercises will ever satisfy? 
Have we given so many hostages to time that we 
have lost all thought of eternity? Make no mis- 
take about this: Our life is redeemed and made 


splendid and glorious by the things we look up 
to, by its reverences, its adorations, its worships. 
All history is the proof of that statement. Without 
those quiet resting places, those holy nooks and 
sacred shrines, our life “is bound in shallows and 
in miseries.” It becomes a desolate waste. 

Further, when we recall those days when men 
worked from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M., we may not wonder 
that men sought to breach the law of the Sabbath. 
The wonder is that the breach was not made 
sooner; for man needs a margin to life, some free 
time from grinding toil. We do not now have that 
excuse. The margins of life have been greatly en- 
larged in our time and most of the things we do 
on Sundays we have ample free time to do on 
other days. Many persons use their weekends in 
such fashion that they are unfit on their return 
to work. There are too many “lost weekends.” 
The enlargement of the margin of life, of man’s 
free time, has created a wider opportunity for the 
church. Character can be judged by a man’s use 
of the margin of life; for the margin is the place 
for comment, beauty, and ornamentation. We can 
so adorn these margins that the volume of our life 
shall be filled with the beauty of holiness and our 
lives shall rise like temples, resonant and beauti- 
ful with the praise of God. 

Let us conclude with two words from Paul. 
“Let no one pass judgment on you in questions of 
food and drink or with regard to a festival or a 
new moon or a sabbath” (Colossians 2:16). The 
Christian is free but he must not abuse his free- 
dom: he is under the Law of Christian love. 
“Whether you eat or drink, or whatever you do, 
do all to the glory of God” (I Corinthians 10:31). 


Stop Those Time Wasters! 


By Henry M. Johnson 


Professor of Psychology and Religion, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


Department superintendents and leaders of adult 
classes will find in this article suggestions for a 
more effective use of the church-school hour. 


I RECEIVED a letter from a Methodist pastor 
some time ago raising a problem which many 
ministers confront. He said that a large majority 
of his church-school attendants went home after 
the church-school hour, leaving him to preach to 
empty benches. He said that he tried to make his 
sermons interesting and to conduct a meaningful 
worship service for his congregation, but these 
experiences did not seem to prove effective. Of 
course, any minister runs the risk of conducting 
an uninteresting worship service, but this minister 
declared that he endeavored to do his best from 


the first Sunday he arrived at the church. Even 
at that time the custom of the people going home 
after church school was firmly established. 

The Methodist pastor said that the church- 
school superintendent did not observe the time 
limit of the church-school hour which prevented 
the pastor from beginning the church service at 
eleven o’clock on time. He gave me an outline of 
the superintendent’s procedure of conducting 
activities of the church school. The church school 
began with a call to worship, after which two en- 
tire hymns were sung. Then the lesson text was 
read responsively, followed by two more hymns. 
The superintendent then read a prayer and fol- 
lowed it by asking the entire church school to 
pray in unison the Lord’s Prayer. 

Then the classes were assembled for about 
thirty minutes for a church-school lesson. After 
the lesson the entire church school was assembled, 
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and announcements were made. There followed 
some special music in the form of a solo, a duet, 
or instrumental playing. 

After this feature the entire church school was 
dismissed with a prayer and a benediction, and the 
pastor thinks that the students acted as though 
they were dismissed for the day; for invariably 
they went home to enjoy a good Sunday dinner. 

Although this program for the church school 
occurred in a small church, many larger churches 
have the same problem. If an analysis is made of 
this experience in the church school, one easily 
sees that it is something of a duplicate of the 
experience which the congregation has at the 
eleven o’clock worship service conducted by the 
pastor. The people feel as though they have al- 
ready been to church and have no further need 
of going through another worship service. 

An understanding of the history of the Sunday- 
school movement will help explain the situation 
which concerns many church leaders. Many 
church schools in the early history of the educa- 
tional movement were under the leadership of 
laymen, who, for the lack of an understanding of 
educational procedures, patterned the church- 
school experience after the worship services to 
which they were accustomed. For all practical 
purposes the church and the church school were 
separate organizations having no sense of unity. 
So the church school grew up, in many cases 
without the support of the clergy. In fact, many 
clergymen opposed the Sunday-school movement 
as a rival institution and looked upon it with much 
suspicion. 

Gradually, however, the church-school move- 
ment was brought into the church and the name 
“Sunday school” was changed to the “church 
school” in order to unify it with the total church 
organization. In many modern churches this dis- 
unity still exists. Examples of this disunity are 
the separate budgets for church and church 
school; the members of a church belonging to 
church-school classes that show little interest in 
the worship services; the members of the church 
who do not attend church school but are faithful 
in their attendance at the worship services. Many 
of our church members are not engaged in any 
study project, feeling perhaps that a worship ex- 
perience is all that is necessary to carry out their 
religious functions. 


THE SOLUTION TO THIS PROBLEM is based on a 
proper understanding of the separate functions 
of the church school and the formal worship ex- 
perience at eleven o’clock on Sunday morning. 
We need to see the total experience of a congre- 
gation on a Sunday morning where about two and 
a half hours are available for study and worship. 

Many of our churches are organizing the time 
on Sunday morning so that study is emphasized at 
the church-school hour and worship is stressed 
at the eleven o’clock period. If a member of the 
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church goes through such an experience as 
Methodist pastor mentioned above, he is qi 
likely to say, “I have been to church. Why sho 
I go to another session?” In reality, he is cor 
For all practical purposes he has attended a v 
ship experience, and probably listened to a 
sermon by some devoted layman. 

How shall we break down this wall of sep 
tion between the church and the church schx 
How shall we provide a balanced diet for 
members consisting of study and worship « 
given Sunday morning? How shall we elimi 
the customary and lengthy opening exer: 
which seem to be the custom in most chu 
school classes? 

First, we should organize the given time on 
day morning from 9:30 or 9:45 until 12 o’cloc 
that it is broken up into two units, namely, le 
ing and worship. Thus, the church-school or; 
zation would not work against the minister 
the minister against the church-school orga 
tion. Many classes are now beginning the ses 
with a brief hymn and a prayer, then turnin; 
period over to the church-school teacher. © 
classes are beginning the church-school px: 
with a prayer, as a teacher would begin a cla 
a Christian college. 

Second, adult-class teachers should lear 
teach by other methods than lecturing. O 
methods such as discussion, class reports by 
dents, group work methods, and student parti: 
tion will do much to eliminate the fear that 
adult teachers have of long class periods. }\ 
teachers say that they would not know what | 
with forty-five minutes of class time. Howev: 
our students are studying the text, they s! 
have some contribution to make to the su 
under discussion. Better preparation on the 
of the teachers would undoubtedly result it 
accumulation of more material than the te: 
could possibly use in a forty-five- or fifty-m 
session of the class. 

Third, students in church-school classes sl] 
not take the attitude of a spectator and men 
say to the teacher: “Here I am—now ent: 
me!” If a student studies his lesson thorou 
he is quite likely to have some contributi 
make to the subject under discussion. Lea 
takes place through the interchange of idea 
tween different individuals in the group. Tea 
should welcome this student participation. | 
teacher teaches the lesson as though he ws 
minister delivering a sermon to students, 
will be polite enough not to interrupt, an: 
teacher runs the risk of setting up a patte 
sermonizing. 

Fourth, we should give the teacher all the 
he needs for the development of the lesson. 
teachers confide that they scarcely have ¢t 
fifteen minutes for teaching the lesson beca 
numerous songs, announcements, and cla: 
tivities. The main purpose of the church sch 








to teach and to learn, and many teachers silently 
protest against class officers taking up the major 
portion of the time with class activity. This is not 
to say that class activity is unimportant, but it 
should be subordinate to the teaching and learn- 
ing experience in the church school. 

Not only should we consider the Sunday-morn- 
ing experience, but also the total Sunday experi- 
ence of one who regularly and consistently at- 
tends. If two formal worship services are held 
during the Sunday church experience—at eleven 
o’clock on Sunday morning and eight o’clock on 
Sunday evening—it is even more necessary to 
minimize worship in the church school for the 


youth and adult divisions. Many youth groups 
suffer from having four worship experiences on 
Sunday. If a member of the youth division attends 
church school, the eleven o’clock service, the 
youth meeting, and the evening worship service, 
he attends four worship services on a single 
Sunday. 

It needs to be said that worship in the children’s 
division should be carried on in connection with 
lessons during the church-school hour when the 
art of worship is being learned. However, worship 
for all other groups can be more adequately con- 
ducted by the minister in the sanctuary where the 
setting is conducive to worship experience. 


The Revised Standard Version Nears Completion 


By John C. Trever 


Executive Director, Department of the English Bible, National Council of Churches 


This story of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible is used by permission of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


THE tower clock of Marquand Chapel, which 


dominates the beautiful campus of Yale Divinity. 


School, had just struck noon on June 24, 1951, 
when a group of Bible scholars, wearied by twelve 
full days of intensive work together, brought to 
a close the final discussion of a point of translation 
policy with an almost unanimous vote, ending the 
formal committee sessions on the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible. During fourteen years 
they had assembled periodically for these meet- 
ings. This one was the last. As they arose to close 
the meeting, Fleming James, their executive 
secretary, was asked to lead in a closing prayer. 

A moment of silence preceded the prayer. It 
was a high moment for these men. 

What stirred within the hearts of those scholars 
as they stood with heads bowed, the world will 
never know. Perhaps it was a quick reflection 
back over the many years during which they had 
labored together to produce the finest possible 
translation of the Old Testament for our genera- 
tion. Some may have reflected momentarily upon 
the depletion of their group through death and 
illness. Just seven years ago James Moffatt, their 
hard-working executive secretary, had been called 
from their midst without even having the joy of 
seeing the New Testament in print. Just four 
months ago death had claimed William R. Taylor, 
whose profound work on the Psalms will ever 
remain a monument to his loyal service to the 
committee. Word had just come that Julius 
Bewer, whose fiery statements added zest to many 
of the ponderous debates of the committee, lay 
seriously ill in a New York hospital. Leroy Water- 


man, highly respected for his careful work on 
Daniel, was too feeble to attend the meeting. 

As representative of the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee, I felt it a high privilege to be present with 
these men as they stood together. The inspiration 
of Dr. James’s prayer makes vivid the memory of 
those final days. With all the beauty and spiritual 
warmth for which his students have loved him 
through many years of teaching, his pondered 
words sought the blessing of God upon their 
humble efforts to make his Word live once again, 
as the King James translators had done so splen- 
didly for their generation. It was a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the strength to endure the long- 
sustained efforts; for the insights they had re- 
ceived from their sharing of knowledge of the 
Bible message; for the richness of their fellowship 
together. It was a prayer of consecration of their 
efforts to the spiritual uplift of God’s people every- 
where. As he finished, I seemed to hear, as though 
in answer, the words, “Well done, my good and 
faithful servants.” 


ALTHOUGH THE FINAL DISCUSSION of the larger 
committee had ended, the whole work was not 
finished. Many details had been passed to the 
editorial committee, a smaller group of the whole, 
to check and see that the final master draft was 
in perfect shape for the printers. The whole trans- 
lation task having been done over a period of 
twelve years naturally resulted in certain incon- 
sistencies of English usage and demanded a care- 
ful final check on the basis of the votes of the 
whole committee. Punctuation had to be carefully 
checked and quotation marks added in the proper 
places. All of these details taxed the patient efforts 
of Luther A. Weigle, the chairman, Dr. James, 
the executive secretary, Herbert G. May, and 
Millar Burrows, who continued daily through the 
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summer of 1951 in order to complete the entire 
Old Testament by October, when it had to be at 
the printers. 

In the meantime, sections of the Old Testament 
had been sent to the publishers as rapidly as they 
reached their final form. On April 3, 1951, Dr. 
Weigle presented the first four books of the Bible 
to William R. McCulley, president of Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, in his office in New York. Im- 
mediately the printers set to work on their gi- 
gantic task of typesetting, proofreading, printing, 
and binding one million copies of the new Bible in 
English, the largest single commercial printing 
of any book in the history of printing. 

By June, when the final committee meeting was 
in session, twelve books (through Esther, except 
Joshua) had been delivered to the printers, while 
Genesis and Exodus had already been sent back 
to Dr. Weigle in galley proof. Even a few page 
proofs, the first few chapters of Genesis, had been 
prepared and checked. By October the entire 
manuscript of the Old Testament was in the hands 
of the printers. But not until next September 30 
will copies be ready for the public. 


It 1s THUS that what was conceived in 1929, when 
the copyright of the American Standard Version 
of the Bible was transferred to the International 
Council of Religious Education, is about to be 
realized in finished form. A brief survey of those 
twenty-two years reveals many changes in per- 
sonnel, some setbacks, numerous problems; but 
one can rejoice that the final goal is now only a 
few months away. Thirty-two leading Bible 
scholars have taken part in the great project, 
though a committee of twenty-two has done the 
major part of the actual translation work during 
the past fourteen years. Of the original committee 
of sixteen scholars chosen in 1929 to lay the foun- 
dation for the future work on the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, only six continued with the reorgan- 
ized committee in 1937 when the project, halted 
in 1932 for the lack of funds for expenses, was 
undertaken once again. 

The nine members of the New Testament Sec- 
tion completed their work in nine years, and the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament 
appeared on February 11, 1946. Just one year 
later the one millionth copy of it was presented in 
an impressive service in Columbus, Ohio, to 
Martin Niemoller of Germany. 

As with the New Testament Section, so for the 
Old Testament Section, a preliminary draft of 
each book (or a section of the longer books) was 
prepared by a member of the committee and pre- 
sented to the chairman, who had copies typed 
for each of the other members to study before 
the next meeting. During the following commit- 
tee sessions, each verse was thoroughly discussed 
by the whole committee and a vote taken to de- 
termine what reading would be adopted for the 
first draft. This first committee draft was then 
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mimeographed and circulated to the New ' 
ment Section and the Advisory Committee, ° 
is made up of representatives from fort 
operating denominations. 

After twelve years of patient, plodding « 
the first draft (or the “mimeographed dra‘ 
it is referred to by the committee) was com) 
at the June meeting of 1949. In the mea 
the chairman was collecting suggestions 
those studying this draft, to compile the ‘ag: 
for the final draft. This, too, was mimeog 
and began to grow rapidly in the two yea 
lowing the completion of the first draft in 
until it reached the staggering size of 909 s 
spaced mimeographed pages! The New Test: 
Section faced an agenda of one hundred 
pages, although more condensed, to be sur 

Most of the Old Testament agenda was 1 
sult of restudy by the different members « 
Old Testament Section. 

Many of the items in the huge agenda wer: 
etitions of points observed by several revi: 
and many others could be grouped under a “} 
vote” and thus given over for application | 
three-member editorial committee, which 
its work in the fall of 1949. Not every point « 
agenda, therefore, demanded discussion anx 
ing by the whole Section. There were, hov 
so many points to be discussed and voted up: 
the larger group that more frequent meetin; 


to be scheduled, until more than one hu: 


nine-hour days were spent in committee se 
between June, 1949, and June 24, 1951. 

It was page 908 of the “agenda” (page 90! 
been handled earlier) which occupied the c 
hours of discussion. On that page were som: 
ommendations presented by one of the mer 
who had been assigned the investigation « 
Hebrew word chesed, so frequently tran 
“mercy,” “loving-kindness,” and “kindnes 
earlier versions. Recent studies of the word 
shown the inadequacy of these translatio 
most cases to express the exact meaning < 
Hebrew. After considerable discussion whi: 
sulted in one addition, the recommend: 
which consisted of a policy to be applied |! 
editorial committee in the different conte> 
which the word appears, were adopted wit 
almost unanimous vote. 


ALTHOUGH STILL AHEAD, September 30, 19 
marked on many calendars as a day of 

moment—the day when copies of the new v: 
will be available to the public. Two-volum 
Testaments will be printed to match the be: 
format of the New Testament which is al 
nearing a circulation of two million copies 

volume complete Bibles, with the traditiona 
column format (made necessary by the 

bulk of the Old Testament) but with a sp« 
designed type for easier reading and great: 
tractiveness, will also appear. 








RIGOR MORTIS SETS IN 


or The Adult Capacity for Idol Making 


By David Wesley Soper 


The author of this article on the gospel and adult 
work is chairman of the Department of Religion, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


ADULTS are people. At least, many adults are. 
Some, it is true, have become so much like the 
things they love that they resemble pleasure, pres- 
tige, or property more than personalities. An oc- 
casional adult resembles the First National Bank, 
squat, square, and bulging with greenbacks. An- 
other adult resembles a large tract of real estate, 
flat, fertile, and high-priced. Still another adult 
resembles a parade, with colors flying, bands play- 
ing, and a false alarm; hé is going nowhere noisily. 
Every fourth adult resembles the particular pleas- 
ure he pursues—a glass of beer, a country ham, 
a spring chicken. 

What a man loves inevitably makes him over 
in its image, if he loves it long enough. Adults 
naturally have loved their idols longer than ado- 
lescent persons have loved theirs and have there- 
fore become more like these idols. 

Nevertheless, it is true that some adults, at 
least, are people—that is, they transcend every- 
thing they possess, are taller than their class. They 
are human. A human being is involved in the 
natural world; he has a body and must consider 
its needs. He is involved in society; he is part of 
everyone around him, and everyone around him 
is part of him. But more than all this, he is a 
spirit; he transcends any classification, cannot 
be satisfied with any possession, is capable of see- 
ing his own faults and the shortcomings of his 
family, his bridge club, his church, his nation. He 
is one person, but is nonetheless both finite and 
free, both flesh and spirit. In his flesh he is one 
with the beasts; in his spirit he touches the 
eternal. The human being is a creature in both 
body and soul, but unwilling to admit it. He is a 
man, but he wants to be God. 

At rare intervals an adult is relatively virtuous. 
When this is true, his virtue lies precisely in his 
awareness of his lack of it. When he is convinced 
of his virtue, he is no longer virtuous. 

When an adult is most truly human, he is aware 
of two facts about himself: that he is essentially a 
good creature which God has made and loves, and 
also that he lives in greater or lesser perpetual 
contradiction to his essential goodness. He is 
aware that he is a good being who sins in every 
thought, word, and deed. He is aware further that 
his sins issue not from his flesh but from his spirit, 


his excessive self-love, not from his finiteness, but 
from his unwillingness to accept it, his false pride, 
his desire to be God when he is only a man. He is 
aware that his sin issues from his unwillingness 
to accept his own insufficiency in knowledge and 
virtue, his desire to be self-sufficient. 

When he is at his best, an adult whispers to 
himself: “The fact is I am not self-sufficient, 
either in knowledge or in virtue. I will seek the 
sufficiency of Grace. I am not and cannot be com- 
plete. No society, no nation, no group of men can 
make up for my deficiency. Only God can com- 
plete my incompleteness.” 

God looks at every adult and sees two things, 
the potential saint that is in him, and the actual 
sinner that he is. God suffers the sinner and 
labors to bring forth the saint. Since God is 
eternally interested in each adult, we must be 
also. In every adult walks a sinner who is the raw 
material of a saint. For the sake of the saint every 
adult may become, God is willing, and we ought 
to be willing, to put up with the sinner that every 
adult is. 


THE CHIEF VIRTUE of an adult is his maturity; his 
chief vice lies in the fact that his maturity is 
always premature. 

Think for a moment of the adult virtue of 
maturity. An adult has already weathered many 
of the storms that sink the adolescent person’s 
ship. He has already gone over into the land of 
Nod and taken a wife from among the daughters 
of men. When an adolescent, trembling on the 
precipice of matrimony, whispers ecstatically to 
his love, “I’m crazy about you,” he is only speak- 
ing the literal truth. He is, precisely speaking, 
insane. It is admittedly a glorious kind of insanity, 
much like manic-depressive psychosis with alter- 
nating moods of grandeur and misery. 

Whether or not adolescence and insanity are 
two words for the same thing, adolescence and im- 
maturity are. By definition an adolescent is imma- 
ture. His chief danger is that he may mistake his 
immaturity for maturity. At the ripe old age of 
eighteen he knows more than he ever knew before 
or than he will ever know again. Mark Twain 
said that at fourteen years of age he considered 
his father very ignorant, but at twenty-one was 
amazed to see how much the old man had learned 
in seven years. Adults at least are safely past 
the epidemic called adolescence. 

Not only have they solved the knotty problem 
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called romance, but adults have paddled their 
canoe safely through the rapids of finding a job. 
A chaotic age like this presents every adolescent 
person with a thousand and one possible careers. 
All he has to do is choose one from the whirling 
possibilities. It’s enough to drive anyone insane. 

I recall my father’s vigorous disapproval when, 
as a high school sophomore, I concluded that I 
wanted the “security” of a job as railway postal 
clerk. The idea of carrying a pistol appealed to me, 
as well as the idea of free travel, which would 
probably have turned out to be nothing more ex- 
citing than monotonous shuttling between country 
villages forty miles apart. An adult has gotten 
through the difficult business of selecting a career. 
Whether he has chosen wisely or not, no one 
knows, least of all himself. 

The glory of adult maturity is very great. The 
sorrow of being an adult lies in the fact that adult 
maturity is always more or less premature. That 
is, an adult is inevitably inclined to complacency 
and conservatism. He has finally gotten a couple 
of bucks, and is both proud of them and anxious 
to hang on to them, even though he developed 
stomach ulcers, falling hair, and fallen arches 
gaining them. In other words, the real trouble 
with being an adult is intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual rigor mortis. 

This hardening of adult arteries has been most 
perfectly described by Mildred Whitcomb in her 
chapter in These Found the Way.' She lost her 
faith in a Sunday-school class, when she was 
unable to obtain real answers to her questions, 
and found it again after much travail of soul in 
mature years. However, after being a member 
of a Chicago Presbyterian Church for eighteen 
months, she acknowledges the virtues of her fel- 
low members, but makes this penetrating observa- 
tion: “The real trouble is that God and the Status 
Quo are worshiped at adjacent altars.” Mildred 
Whitcomb may have been overly generous, at 
that. I think it would often be true that God and 
the Status Quo are worshiped at the same altar; 
the Status Quo itself is often worshiped as God. 

The most characteristic sin of an adult is his 
tendency to mistake the partial and the provincial 
for the absolute. We mistake our decaying bour- 
geois society for a Christian culture, are unaware 
that both Christianity and democracy are likely 
to continue long after our bourgeois bureaucracy 
has collapsed of its own weight. We do not see 
that Protestantism has sanctified laissez-faire 
economics, just as Catholicism has sanctified feud- 
alism. We mistake our relative American values 
for ultimate Christian ones. The typical American 
is both more individualistic and less spiritual than 
any Christian, even the poorest one, has a right to 
be. 

When anything less than God is regarded as 
absolute and final, an idolatry is created, and 


‘ 1 These Found the Way, edited by D. W. Soper; The Westminster 
ress. 
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every idolatry becomes destructive; for 
demonic is simply good human energy in 
service of a false absolute. We adults continu: 
provoke youth to rebellion by our premat 
pride. We church folk perpetually provoke wo 
lings to total secularism by our premature p’ 
I suspect that in every American church, as | 
as in every Kiwanis Club, and in every coll 
in greater or lesser degree, God and the St: 
Quo are worshiped at adjacent altars, if no 
the same altar. 

I recall as a pastor that my official board alv 
reminded me of the twelve spies who went « 
tour of reconnaissance into Canaan. Of the tw: 
who ventured forth, ten returned to say the |! 
could never be conquered. Two only, Joshua 
Caleb, returned to say that the job that cou! 
be done could and must be done at once. 
official board usually presented the same stati 
—ten against, two for every forward step in 
church program. The people paralyzed with 
mature maturity always block the path of | 
ress. 

An adult must create or die. The real nex 
every adult is a new dissatisfaction with the b 
ward look and a new commitment to the for 
look. Complacency is simply the backward 
and complacency is just another word for se 
The minute you stop looking forward you 
prematurely old. It makes no difference wh: 
you are nine or ninety, as long as you are lox 
forward you are young. 


EVERY ADULT needs to be taken seriously, a! 
take himself seriously; that is, every adult 1 
a desire to create, and an opportunity to c 
But the opportunities always abound, or 
exactly, possibilities for creative activity exi 
every side. No one can legitimately complain 
there are no possibilities for creation. Alex 
the Great was not as great as he has been s: 
be; for he mistakenly thought that there we 
more worlds to conquer. He was premat 
senile. The real trouble with Lot’s wife wa 
she was prematurely old; she looked back ir 
of looking ahead. Too many of the so- 
“pillars” of our churches are, like Lot’s wif 
for the same reason, pillars of salt. No w 
young ministers sometimes get discourag: 
often they find themselves preaching to pil! 
the church who are, in reality, pillars of! 
The forward look is gone. Rigor mortis has 

The moment anything stops growing, it 
decaying. That is the whole argument of To} 
A Study of History in a sentence. 

Possibilities for creative activity abound 
possibility can only become an opportunity 
an adult still possesses, or newly acquires, 2 
and steady desire to create. Opportuniti 
creative activity can only be turned into c1 
actualities when the desire to create bec: 
determination. 





In a very profound sense, no one can provide 
you with a creative opportunity. A creative de- 
termination makes its own opportunity. Yet every 
group, whether church or state, is responsible for 
its members—responsible to encourage the desire 
to create, and responsible as well to provide crea- 
tive opportunity. In another sense, every group, 
whether church or state, is itself a creative op- 
portunity. That is, every group has abundant 
room for improvement. 

All hope of progress rests in the blessed fact 
that a human being is not alone involved in the 
society which has nurtured him, but also stands 
above it and is therefore able to see its faults. 

For example, the real hope of world constitu- 
tional government is the fact that each human 
soul transcends the parochial sovereignty which 
governs him, and can envision and labor to realize 
a political state as broad and inclusive as 
humanity. 

The real hope of a reunited Christendom is, 
similarly, the individual’s capacity to transcend 
his own denomination and think in world terms. 

One of the most important creative opportuni- 
ties in our time is the desperate need in every hu- 
man collective, in every labor union, in every 
association of manufacturers, in every consumers’ 
co-operative, for individuals who can and will 
think in larger terms than the inevitable egoism 
of their own group. Groups are always more 
selfish than individuals; nations, said George 
Washington, can never be led beyond their own 
interests. Perhaps the chief creative assignment of 
adult Christians today is to see the egoism of 
capitalists and workers alike, and attempt to bring 
all economic power, whether of money or of labor, 
under social control. The individual Christian not 
only can but must see further than the selfishness 
of his own race, his own class, his own clique, 
whether economic, political, or religious, and em- 
body in his own words and deeds the larger per- 
spective. If adult Christians are not going to be 
the “holy remnant,” the “creative minority,” the 
prophets or critics of the various kinds of selfish- 
ag which turn our society into chaos, who will 

e? 

One creative opportunity for adults—and it is 
always close to home—is the practice of the neg- 
lected Christian art of forgiveness. The thing 
which makes forgiveness possible is the recogni- 
tion that the sin in one’s neighbor is in some sense 
also in the self. Forgiveness requires the same 
forward look, the same larger perspective, the 
same ability to see the potential saint in the actual 
sinner, which characterizes the growing adult. 

One’s home and one’s job, including the job of 
being a student, offer immediate opportunities 
for creative activity. Creation is never a long way 
off in some abstract field for which one is but 
poorly prepared. Creative opportunity, like the 
kingdom of heaven, is always near at hand. 

Perhaps the most important creative oppor- 


tunity, though it must never be allowed to be the 
only one, is the self. Take an objective look at 
yourself; other people do. It is part of the glory 
of being human that a man can look at himself 
objectively. Christian growth always results when 
a man examines himself honestly in the fear 
of God, when he contrasts himself with Christ, 
the saints, and the martyrs, and sees with occa- 
sional clarity his own room for improvement. 
Once he has observed with honesty his own in- 
sufficiency alike in virtue and in knowledge, the 
Christian will be considerably less of an imperial- 
ist; he will curb his ambition to dominate other 
lives, and will begin most truly to surrender his 
own life to the creative activity of God. 


MuNDANE CREATIVE OPPORTUNITIES are every- 
where. Every church should be primarily a work- 
shop. The true Church is built not on the pride 
of the Pharisee but on the humility of the pub- 
lican; by definition pride is premature maturity 
—the backward ook, and humility is the acknowl- 
edgment that all maturity is really premature— 
the forward look. 

My mother has long demonstrated that an adult 
can be both happy and human, precisely because 
she has always looked forward, has never con- 
sidered any achievement final. In every com- 
munity where we lived, while my father was 
pastor of a church, my mother sought out the neg- 
lected folk on the edge of town or in the slum 
area across the tracks. She made it her business 
to start a Sunday school with little or no help, 
and keep it going for no other reason than love. 
At 73 years of age she taught 2,500 children a 
week in the public schools of St. Petersburg, 
Florida. She fired their imaginations with the 
hymns of the centuries, and with heroic tales of 
the Bible, including its supreme story of the Love 
of God made flesh in Bethlehem, the Love of God 
that was nailed to the Cross by the premature re- 
ligious maturity of Jerusalem and the premature 
political maturity of Rome. 

The superintendent of the white schools finally 
ruled that religious education on school property 
was illegal. The superintendent of the colored 
schools had more vision and considerably more 
courage. He felt that colored children were en- 
titled to the best. He insisted that my mother 
continue. At 74 she taught 1,500 colored children 
a week. 

Today at 75, with father no longer at her side, 
and crippled with arthritis, she teaches 30 chil- 
dren a week in her own living room. She once ex- 
plained to me: “I always see the future in the 
present. A child may be something of a nuisance 
today; I see in him a great and useful servant of 
God tomorrow.” 
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OnE does evil enough when one does nothing 
good.—German proverb. 

























Sam Adkins: «Too Me 


Christians on a Stand - by Basi 





ORDINARILY, the telephone switchboard serving | 
Station WHAS in Louisville, Kentucky, is quiet after 
in the evening. The station’s 50,000-watt power and n: 
wide range then are given over mainly to popular musi 
the like. But one night in 1946, the WHAS switchboar« 
jammed. A few of the callers demanded something 
“What kind of corny news-commenting is that?” 

But most of those who called bore out a contention \ 
Sam Adkins has held for a good many years—the cont: 
that most people are vitally interested in religion, an 
they are being robbed of what they want: Christian 
pretation of the news of the everyday world. 

That night in 1946, another United Nations conferen¢ 


Sam Adkins at his desk (left), and with a group of Estonian ch 
in D. P. camp at Ingolstadt, Germany (below). (Photos from C« 
Journal and Louisville Times.) 











wound up in chaos. The whole world was steeped 
in gloom. It seemed that the Russians were de- 
termined to push the West once more into the 
hell of general war. Sam Adkins, assistant Sunday 
editor of The Louisville Courier-Journal, former 
war correspondent and active Methodist layman, 
was doing a nightly analysis of the news on 
WHAS. He started the broadcast as usual. Then 
he paused, put down his script, and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I find that what I in- 
tended to say tonight sounds like the voice of 
doom. Like news of a world completely lost. But 
I don’t believe it really is lost—just that it has not 
yet had the courage to find itself. We have tried 
war. We have tried disarmament conferences. 
We have tried—or rather, other nations tried—the 
League of Nations. Now we are trying the United 
Nations. And it seems on the verge of failing, too. 

“But we have not tried God. Foolish, you may 
say. Dreamily idealistic. Just plain silly. But is 
it, really? How do we know, since we never have 
tried? We are willing to make agreements with 
mere men, men with human and sinful weak- 
nesses. And we always are hopeful that these 
agreements will be kept. Most of us acknowledge 
God. We know he is incorruptible, and that he 
never breaks a promise. He has, we say we be- 
lieve, foreordained that sooner or later his King- 
dom will be dominant on earth. 

“Is trying to set up that Kingdom, then, not 
actually more practical than basing the hope of 
the world on an agreement with men who proudly 
boast that there is no God—that religion is the 
opiate of the masses?” 

On another occasion, Adkins, as chairman of 
the Commission on Public Relations for the Louis- 
ville Area of The Methodist Church, said to sev- 
eral hundred ministers and laymen at a public- 
relations seminar in Louisville: 

“I am not here to defend a godless Russia. But 
I tell you frankly that the troubles of the world 
today are not so much the fault of these misguided 
people as they are the fault of the dilatory Chris- 
tians of our nation and other Western nations. 

“We talk about the Army of the Lord and about 
wearing the full armor of God. That Army has 
been in the recruiting stage for almost 2,000 years. 
Right now, there are in the world something like 
600,000,000 professing Christians—but there are 
almost 3,000,000,000 people in the world, and 
about one third of them have never heard the 
name of Jesus. Still, 600,000,000 sounds like a very 
big army, doesn’t it? The trouble is, I’m convinced, 
that a very high percentage of that number don’t 
belong to the regular army of the Lord, but to 
his national guard or enlisted reserve corps. They 
aren’t really in service—just on a stand-by basis.” 

Those themes—the failure of the world to 
acknowledge the reign of God, and the failure of 
professing Christians to be real Christians, Chris- 
tians all the time—recur over and over again in 
the writings and utterances of this layman. 


And those writings and utterances are inclined 
to be frequent and copious. In the last ten years, 
Sam Adkins has written more than 2,000,000 
words for The Courier-Journal, has broadcast at 
least half that wordage on radio and television, 
and has made more than 400 public addresses. 

The folly of war as a means of settling any 
world problem is another favorite Adkins theme. 
“But,” he always adds, “I know that until God is 
given full control of the earth, wars are bound to 
continue. Perhaps, if every person alive could 
see—in safety—just one battle or experience just 
one bombing raid, we might be frightened into 
taking real steps for peace. But, you know, I 
guess we probably wouldn’t, at that. Fright isn’t 
enough. Love—real love by everybody for every- 
body else—would be infinitely more powerful.” 

Adkins has seen war—quite a bit of it. 

He was sent to Europe as a war correspondent 
by The Lowisville Courier-Journal in the winter 
of 1943, and remained there—after taking part in 
the D-day invasion of Normandy—until the Ger- 
mans had been driven out of France. 

In 1946, he was an official observer at the two 
atomic-bomb tests at Bikini, in the Pacific. 

“I know I don’t always succeed,” said Adkins 
when asked about his activities, “but I always 
try to let Christianity dictate what I say and 
write.” He added that he believes The Methodist 
Church is making a mistake in applying, or rather 
stressing, the term “full-time Christian service” 
when what it really means is full-time profes- 
sional Christian work. “After all,” he said, “a man 
is either a full-time Christian or he isn’t.” 

Adkins, at 43, is one of the younger active lay 
leaders in the Louisville Area. 

He is a former chairman of the Board of Stew- 
ards of the St. Paul Church, in Louisville. He 
filled that post two years—the church has a two- 
year limit for any one man in any one board 
office. He is chairman of the Louisville Area Com- 
mission on Public Relations and a member of the 
Louisville-Kentucky Conference Joint Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. He is associate lay 
leader of the Louisville East District of the Louis- 
ville Conference; and he teaches two Sunday- 
school classes at St. Paul Church. 

Two years ago, after he had criticized in a talk 
the operation of Louisville’s public schools, a 
heckler said, “All right, why don’t you do some- 
thing about it?” 

“You know,” said the newspaperman, “he had 
me there. I really hadn’t done anything about it.” 

Several weeks later, Adkins announced his 
candidacy for membership on the Louisville 
Board of Education. 

He made virtually no active campaign, but 
garnered almost 10,000 votes in losing the race. 
“T didn’t expect to win,” he said later. “I didn’t 
have the necessary backing or money. But from 
now on, nobody can tell me that I at least haven’t 
tried to do something about the schools.” 
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WHISKY at the WHEEL 


By Benjamin R. Warriner 


Methodist Layman, Corinth, Mississippi 


This article, developed from a teaching experience 
of the writer, offers supplementary material for 
the teacher of the lesson for May 25: “How Can 
We Protect Human Life?” (page 33). 


THE antiprohibition people have bitterly con- 
demned the brief period in American history 
when the Constitution outlawed the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages. And now, long 
after they succeeded in killing the Amendment, 
they continue to heap violent abuse upon pro- 
hibition and, in my opinion, charge it with cer- 
tain evil conditions for which it was never re- 
sponsible. 

They, the distillers, brewers, dealers, and ad- 
vertisers, are apparently desperately afraid that 
some day prohibition might return. It was the 
determined and belligerent propaganda of the 
liquor forces that in the first place brought about 
repeal. Now similar propaganda, stemming from 
the same sources, is continued in an effort to see 
to it that prohibition, the dreadful monster they 
contend it to be, shall never again stalk the land. 

The liquor interests are making the smartest 
of efforts to lift the entire liquor traffic up to a 
higher plane than it has ever occupied before. 
They publish in their advertising campaigns ap- 
peals to the public to join with them in their 
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attempts to instill into drinking, and the bi 
that promotes drinking, every decent and 
characteristic that marks other kinds o! 
nesses. 

If the situation were not so deadly serious 
of the liquor propaganda would be actually 
ing—amusing because the interests are us 
much rope they threaten to hang themsel\ 
a recent full-page advertisement appearin 
current magazine of wide distribution, it is 
that the amendment to the Constitution att 
to change human nature by law; a thing, of « 
quite impossible. But the funny part co. 
when in the same advertisement it is said t! 
of the great aims of the liquor industry is 
courage moderation by word and example 

Now everybody knows that the use of al: 
beverages is habit-forming and that it is « 
ingly difficult, with many millions of pex 
drink temperately and moderately. It is t! 
nature of alcoholic beverages to tempt 
women, and young people far beyond mod: 
But in spite of this fundamental charact 
the liquor propagandists suggest that th 
nature of their product be changed; tha 
say that when they preach so piously abou 
eration they are suggesting that it is eas) 
temperate. Indeed, they are trying with 














argument to show that the responsibility should 
be placed upon the drinkers and not upon their 
beverages. 

But here follows a still stranger fact. The liquor 
interests advocate in their code the licensing of 
only orderly places of sale. May I ask why this 
is necessary? Why cannot the liquor business be 
conducted as grocery stores, hardware, jewelry, 
furniture, sporting goods, drug, and other kinds 
of stores are operated? Why this special stress 
upon the question of orderliness? Now it is true 
that the law must make reasonable regulations 
pertaining to commerce and industry generally, 
but certainly not from the standpoint of moral 
conduct, except in those cases where immorality 
is acknowledged generally to be involved. 

No, the answer is glaringly obvious: the saloons, 
now mostly called taverns because the liquor 
people think that is a more refined word, have al- 
ways been associated with the immoral world. 
There has always been a major moral question 
connected with the operation of saloons. Drinking 
places and doubtful behavior on the part of their 
habitués have ever gone hand in hand. The neces- 
sity for abolishing this condition is recognized by 
the selfsame ones who fear the possibility of the 
return of prohibition. It proves that drinking has 
something about it that is inherently bad. And 
this certainly cannot be said of the other kinds of 
stores and wares I have mentioned. Barber shops 
used to post signs, “No profanity, please.” But I 
have not seen one like that in many a day. And 
whoever heard of a grocer advertising that his 
store is a safe and decent place where people, 
young and old, might go without coming into 
contact with any sort of immoral atmosphere? 
Whoever saw a policeman playing the role of a 
floorwalker in a department store? 

To continue the same reasoning: they, the al- 
coholic beverage people, beg for the strict observ- 
ance and enforcement of the law. Now, how grand 
that—but may I ask again, why the necessity for 
such an appeal? 

To cap the climax of their burning zeal for 
orderliness, moderation, and law enforcement, the 
liquor interests raise their collective palm, in 
somewhat the same manner the cop undertakes 
to control street traffic, and boldly tell the in- 
temperate and excessive drinkers they don’t want 
their patronage. Bravo! What sacrificial courage! 


I must now refer to the magazines and news- 
papers that carry the alcoholic beverage adver- 
tisements. They, the magazine and newspaper 
people, must be heavily blamed for their share of 
the evil that follows in the wake of this traffic. 
And why blame them? Because for money they 
are using their greatest efforts to persuade men, 
women, and young people to patronize the makers 
and dealers. Ah, but the dealers say, “Of course, 
we do not want anyone to drink to excess.” Of 
course not, but they, being intelligent men, know 





the nature of alcoholic beverages to form chain- 
like habits in countless millions of individuals 
who are not able to control their appetites. So I 
charge the whisky dealers with being particeps 
criminis in bringing about the sad and tragic ends 
that overtake so many alcoholics and other ex- 
cessive drinkers. 

This very evening, during the hour or so that 
elapsed before I resumed work on this article, 
reading a fiction story, a magazine article, and 
two or three daily papers, I ran across abundant 
evidence to startle any fair-minded person and to 
put him to wondering what, if anything, can be 
done with this seemingly impossible problem. 
What I have read is but a drop in an ocean of 
daily happenings to condemn the whisky traffic. 

I believe the most impressive thing I have just 
read goes about as follows: a well-known and 
highly successful actor realized a few years ago 
that alcohol had all but ruined him. He was am- 
bitious and highly talented. He did not want his 
life to end in miserable failure. So, with herculean 
determination, single-handed and alone he broke 
the chains that had bound him. He became a 
temperate man. But alas, his former drinking 
companions, also men of outstanding ability, 
contemporaries of a few years ago, are to the last 
one gone. 

In fairness, it is encouraging to note that some- 
times the editors of some of the publications that 
carry alcoholic-beverage advertising, write force- 


“It is the very nature of alcoholic beverages to tempt 
men, women, and young people far beyond moderation.” 
(Photo by Carew-Caldwell from Monkmeyer.) 


































fully regarding certain dangerous phases of the 
drink problem. They certainly give to the public 
wholesome advice. A popular magazine which 
does a tremendous lot of liquor advertising, re- 
cently closed an editorial with these words, ‘Do 
not drink while driving.” Now I am wondering 
whether the particular editor had thought of 
these angles: his magazine is doing everything in 
its power to persuade people to drink, and doing 
it with the idea of money-making foremost in 
mind. The editor knows that driving motor ve- 
hicles has become a vital part of American life, 
both from the standpoints of business and pleas- 
ure. He knows that driving is such a common- 
place thing that everyone takes it for granted. 

Any agency, act, habit, or factor, not caused by 
unavoidable affliction or other kindred cause, that 
renders one unfit to drive under our present mode 
of living, proves itself, per se, highly objection- 
able and inexcusably bad. The editor thus wants 
people to drink. The more who drink the merrier 
for him and his publication; yet he warns them 
against trying to drive and to drink at the same 
time. 

Recently the editor of a fine mid-South news- 
paper wrote in emphatic language to condemn 
even moderate drinking while one is driving. He 
is greatly alarmed over the situation that now 
exists. He knows and admits that the liquor traffic 
and vehicular and pedestrian traffic are almost 
constantly running amuck and causing grief in 
one way or another. Yet this selfsame editor 
works for a paper, like the magazine I mentioned, 
that receives a vast sum of money yearly from 
liquor advertising. I charge that this paper is cer- 
tainly responsible for a real part of the problem 
that grows out of the dangerous conduct of the 
drinking driver. The editor, judging from the 
advertising policy of his paper, wants people to 
drink, so that his business can enjoy the fruits of 
its devotion to the liquor cause; but wants them 
of course to drink only temperately, knowing at 
the same time that millions cannot do that. 

It is likely that there are editors who have noth- 
ing to do with the advertising end of the publish- 
ing business. I would not be guilty of unjustly 
criticizing them, particularly in those cases where 
they might be just as temperate as I; just as 
anxious as anyone else to do something by way 
of helping the great temperance cause. 

The situation is desperate. I have in mind the 
great ills that are now the direct result of in- 
temperance and the slack enforcement of the law. 
There are, first, the alcoholics and other excessive 
drinkers; second, the traffic problems directly con- 
nected with drinking and driving; and third, the 
long list of detailed charges always to be included 
in an indictment against the excessive use of al- 
coholic beverages—domestic troubles, poverty, 
fighting and sometimes killing, the mixing of sex 
with drinking, the undermining of health, the 
loss of jobs, and other problems. 
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Now the liquor forces charge that it was w 
in prohibition days. But I say not so. Fig 
on crime and accidents and wrecked healt! 
rampant today bear me out. So I do feel that 
time is here when all individuals and groups, ° 
honestly want relief in some appreciable meas 
for our country from this deplorable situat 
must unite their efforts. 


IT MUST BE REMEMBERED that the liquor inte 
constitute a gigantic foe. They are rich, str 
and determined. They are now in almost comp 
control and they are going to maintain that p 
tion unless the other side can, with heaven's |! 
work a miracle. In the vernacular, whisky i 
the wheel, ridin’ high, wide, and handsome. 

Now, it is my suggestion that the various 1: 
perance organizations should combine into 
nationwide movement, led by the strongest 
and women available—thinkers and not fan: 
—with courage and determination more tha 
match the opposing forces. This movement sh: 
be backed by millions of citizens who are de: 
concerned for the welfare of America. 1 
should be at least one million charter mem 
paying dues of say one dollar each; then mil 
should be raised by donations and subscrip 
from those able to give. Experts should be 
ployed to study the conditions; and to map « 
long-term program looking to the desired 1 
from excessive drinking. A great foundation « 
likely be established and supported by a 
wealthy ones who are concerned. It would b« 
purpose of this foundation to obtain from the 
fusion a solution of the problem. 

Of course, I am aware that the temperance 
ple are doing a vast lot of work now. Man 
ganizations are carrying on. But there nee 
be more co-ordination and unity of purpo: 

I believe that the right kind of program s! 
be educational in nature so that this gener 
and those to come could be taught the s« 
and tragic side of the problem; could be imp: 
with the danger to each individual that lu: 
the drink habit. Most of the liquor adve1 
should be stopped by both state and federal 
ernments. 

The alcoholic beverage interests—dist 
dealers, advertisers—all are constantly scre: 
that curtailment of drink curtails revenu: 
cuts down payrolls. My answer is that tax: 
payrolls that come from the exploitation « 
souls of men, women, and young people 
shame and a disgrace. 

Only one conclusion can be reached fro! 
Christian standpoint: the strong ones wh 
keep their drinking under control, the dis‘ 
advertisers, dealers, all could afford to qu 
whole traffic if necessary for the sake of m 
of weak ones who need help so badly. I‘ 
dangerous and fearful thing to play the ro! 
stumbling block in the path of another. 








Jesus and the Ten Commandments 


By Lindsey P. Pherigo 


Professor of Literature and History of the Bible, Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers 


Teachers of classes using either the Adult Bible 
Course or the International Lesson Series for 
this quarter will find this article helpful. 


Jesus is our greatest interpreter of the Old 
Testament laws, and especially the Ten Com- 
mandments. We learn from him not only their 
essential meaning, but also, and perhaps even 
more important, the basic principles of interpre- 
tation that are the peculiar characteristic of vital 
Christianity of all ages. 

Although Jesus respected the religious tradi- 
tions of his people, and revered the Law of Moses 
as the Word of God, he did not make the mistake 
of confusing the form of the law with its intention 
and purpose. 

Living among a people who often observed the 
outward requirements of the law and yet violated 
its purpose, Jesus saw clearly that the time had 
come for a clarification of its essential meaning. 
When Jesus interpreted ihe laws of the Old Testa- 
ment, we always find that his chief concern was 
with their innermost spirit. He had little regard 
for the outward expression that long before him 
was framed to foster it. 

In fact, he saw that sometimes the older expres- 
sion was no longer adequate for the preservation 
of the vital truth which was his special concern. 
In these cases, he seemed to contradict the law, 
but he really was not doing this at all. In his own 
words, he was fulfilling the law—filling it full 
again of the original intention and purpose. Jesus 
was no formalist or legalist, but rather a bringer 
of truth and grace (John 1:17). 


SOME EXAMPLES will make his attitude much 
clearer. Some of the laws, of course, did not need 
alteration. They still conveyed faithfully their 
original intent. 

Thus, the first of the Ten Commandments, to 
put God first, still served its purpose. Jesus re- 
phrased it, saying we should seek first the king- 
dom of God, or leave all and follow him, but the 
commandment lives on. 

In exactly the same manner, Jesus treated the 
commandments against bearing false witness, 
covetousness, and stealing. Nowhere does Jesus 
see any need for reinterpreting these; for their 
form still expressed the real inner concern of God. 


But alteration of the form was involved in some 
others. 


SOME OF THE COMMANDMENTS needed to be more 
strongly stated. Thus, whereas the old law said, 
Thou shalt not kill,” Jesus said, “Everyone who 


is angry with his brother shall be liable to judg- 
ment.” That is, in former times, when life was 
held cheaply, the value of the person was ex- 
pressed in the commandment against killing. As 
time went on, and civilization advanced, the law 
began to be viewed differently. God had only 
commanded that we not kill, so, many persons 
blindly reasoned, if we misuse another, in anger 
or in meanness, and yet are careful not to kill, 
we are not violating a command of God. Jesus 
went directly to the heart of the law. He preserved 
its original intent—the value of the human being 
—by carrying the form of the command forward 
until it caught up with the people of his time. 
“I say to you that every one who is angry with 
his brother shall be liable to judgment.” 

So also did Jesus interpret the commandment 
against adultery. If it is the final act itself which 
God forbids, as some reasoned, so it might be per- 
missible to revel in the preliminary lust and de- 
sire as long as one were scrupulous not to commit 
the final act. But to Jesus, the original law was 
intended to foster purity of life, not to shelter 
minor impurities. He therefore greatly strength- 
ened the form of the law in the interests of safe- 
guarding its:inner purpose, by restating it for his 
own time: “I say to you that every one who looks 
at a woman lustfully has already committed 
adultery with her in his heart.” 

Another law that he “brought up to date” was 
the old law of justice, “An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.” When it came into being, this 
severe law of exact retribution was a great step 
forward. It was a great civilizing force. It made a 
tremendous contribution to peaceful and harmo- 
nious relations between primitive and half-civil- 
ized peoples. It held them in check as no less vigor- 
ous law could possibly have done. But in Jesus’ 
time, its usefulness was past. Then as now, if 
formally enforced, it would result only in hate, 
estrangement, and injustice. Jesus, perceiving this, 
took a great step forward by making love and con- 
sideration take the place of sheer justice. “I say to 
you, Love your enemies and pray for those who 
persecute you.” 

In all of these cases, Jesus did not repudiate the 
old law; he merely advanced further in the same 
direction it was pointing, and gave its spirit a re- 
modeled house. 


SOMETIMES, HOWEVER, the form of the old law 
was so antiquated that Jesus felt obligated to 
speak directly against it, or at least to modify it, 
so that its spirit might live. 

He dealt thus with the old law about divorce. 
The law of Moses commanded the husband who 
wished to divorce his wife to give her a document 
certifying that she was no longer his wife. In its 
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time, such a law was a great step forward, and did 
much by protecting a divorced woman against the 
charge of adultery if she became another man’s 
wife. Adultery was a very serious crime, punish- 
able by death. The old law was motivated by a 
sincere intention to defend the rights of the mal- 
treated woman. 

By the time of Jesus, however, what had for- 
merly been a protection of woman’s rights had 
become instead a means of their abasement. Now 
the old law was being quoted to justify divorce 
itself, and that often on very slender grounds. 
Sanctioning divorce itself is a concept far from 
the intention of the old law. 

In response to this situation, Jesus restored the 
ancient intention, even though to do so involved 
a repudiation of the ancient form which was 
chosen to express it. The Law of Moses, he ex- 
plained, served for its day, but now a new situa- 
tion required a new law. If now women were 
being cast out and abandoned on account of the 
old law originally designed to protect them, then, 
said Jesus, the time has come to forbid divorce 
altogether (according to Mark 10:11 and Luke 
16:18; most interpreters now think that it is not 
likely that Jesus added the clause in Matthew 5: 
32 and 19:9 which permits divorce for infidelity). 


JESUS SPOKE against several other laws also. The 
Old Testament commands that if you make an 
oath unto the Lord, you must abide by it (Leviti- 
cus 19:12; Numbers 30:2; Deuteronomy 23:21). 
This law also was undoubtedly intended to 
strengthen the ethical life and to promote depend- 
ability and justice. At the time of its promulgation, 
it undoubtedly served its purpose well. But in 
Jesus’ time, it was being used as an excuse for 
lying and cheating. So long as one didn’t swear by 
Jehovah, that person was not bound to abide by 
his word. 

To Jesus this was a perversion of the original 
motive. He therefore said, “I say to you, Do not 
swear at all, ... Let what you say be simply ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No.’” Everything a man says should be honest 
and straightforward, whether accompanied by an 
oath or not. What difference morally does an oath 
make? 

Jesus also opposed the Sabbath laws as they 
were being interpreted in his time. Veneration for 
the Sabbath, originally serving to refresh and re- 
juvenate the people, had so far gotten away from 
its original purpose as to become a burden to 
many, and even sometimes to stand in the way of 
helping a person who stood in need. No healing 
could be done on the-Sabbath, for example. 

Jesus squarely denied this in his everyday con- 
duct as well as in his teaching. “The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” Why 
should a joy become a burden and a help become 
a hindrance? This is not to say, of course, that 
Jesus did not believe in Sabbath observance; he 
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was concerned not to abolish the Jewish Sabb 
but to restore this day to its rightful place in 
lives of the people. 

Thus did Jesus strive to preserve, not the fi 
of the old law, but its inner meaning and purp 
Sometimes he found no change in the form n¢ 
sary; sometimes he felt that it should be stren 
ened, and sometimes he thought it should 
discarded altogether and replaced by a new 
pression. 

In this treatment of the law, Jesus was by) 
means repudiating Moses as an authority; he 
only doing what Moses himself would have « 
had he lived in the time of Jesus. 

From this attitude of Jesus comes one ol 
great attributes of dynamic Christianity—a d: 
mination to see through the form of religi: 
the spirit which underlies it and gives it lif 
Jesus taught us, we must always beware o 
tendency to see the form as authoritative a1 
run the risk of violating the spirit which : 
justifies it. As Paul puts it, “the written code 
but the Spirit gives life”; or, again, “we serv: 
under the old written code but in the new li 
the Spirit” (II Corinthians 3:6; Romans 
Legalism in Christianity is just as circums« 
and deadly as legalism in Judaism. “If we li 
the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit” ( 
tians 5:25). 


THE IMPLICATIONS of this attitude of Jesu 
far-reaching and essential to the preservati 
those concerns for which he died. We ar 
merely allowed to restate the commandme! 
the Bible, altering their form where necess: 
preserve their basic intention, but we are req 
to do this. Are we eternally wedded to the 
of the will of God which met the needs of th: 
ple many centuries ago in a setting drastical! 
ferent from that of twentieth-century Ameri 

Take the prohibition of divorce, for ex: 
We Protestants must confess that the Cat 
are here much more faithful to the words « 
Lord. But even as the old Mosaic law and 
teration by Jesus were both intended to safe 
the rights of women, so a strict application 
of the form needed in Jesus’ time would oft 
a means of oppression instead of help. Is th: 
such thing as a mistake in matrimony? Sh: 
such mistake bind a woman forever? Hov 
can we best preserve the rights of woman? 

From Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Test 
commandments, we learn the obligation +: 
our emphasis on the Spirit, not the lette: 
Bible study, like our prayer life, our earn 
tellectual questings must always aim at si 
out the essence of God’s will rather than 
plication at any one time in past history. 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we must 
the application of this essence to our own 
Only thus does the spirit of Jesus live on 
twentieth century. If we, his own followers 
carry on his work, who will? 
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An Open Book? 


. 


By Helen L. Toner 


The Reverend Helen L. Toner, Tucson, Arizona, 
gives a suggestion for Bible study which she has 
found helpful. 


Nor LONG AGO an English publisher ran off 
a defective edition of 400,000 copies of the Bible 
which had thirty-two pages left blank by accident. 
It is interesting that not a single buyer complained 
to the publisher! 

Of course, even printed on the thinnest of India 
paper, the Bible is a sizable volume. There are 
773,246 words in the King James Version—about 
seven times as many as in the thickest of the 
other best sellers on current lists. And besides, it 
is not a book but a library of books containing 
many types of literature. 

We hardly expect a patron of a library to read 
a shelf full of books from left to right! No more 
does the average person want to approach this 


library of sacred writings in a mechanical way. 

Most Bibles I have examined are worn in a few 
familiar places. My own was no exception, until 
a few years ago. But someone introduced me to 
the rewarding practice of reading a book through 
with some specific purpose in view. 

For example, I read Job, jotting down insights 
on how not to comfort one’s friends! I read Luke 
noting Jesus’ reference to home life; I read 
Mathew twice that year—once noting what Jesus 
said about the kingdom of God and a second time 
studying the sort of people he chose as disciples; 
one of my most intriguing experiences was read- 
ing Amos and comparing him to the minister of 
today who insists on applying religion to political 
and personal problems! 

This sort of approach to the Book of Books 
could greatly reduce religious illiteracy. 
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Person Worth 


What Is an Aged 








By Woodrow Geier 


ComPARED to a man—any man—the most mag- 
nificent skyscraper is a triviality. The modern 
world, with its superstitious awe of material 
things, rejects this doctrine of Christian faith. 
This rejection—this clear proof of atheism—is 
tragically apparent in the way we treat the aged 
in our American community. 

Right now the U. S. population contains about 
fifteen million persons past 60 years of age. A 
great many of these individuals are living fruitful 
lives in homes, churches, and communities; but 
there are many whose situation is deplorable. 

Many of our aged men and women are broken 
in spirit; many are sick in body and mind; many 
are ill-housed, hungry, destitute. (If present 
trends continue, the rate of admissions to mental 
hospitals for aged persons will double in the next 
three decades. And more than three and one 
half million persons past 65 have no income of 
their own.) Multitudes of our aged people have 
no dynamic ties with family, church, or commu- 
nity group—they are left alone to waste away 
their days. Many have been rejected by their chil- 
dren. Many have been turned out of useful em- 
ployment, not for sound economic reasons, but 
because of prejudice against older workers. 

And those who suffer most suffer not for any 
physical or economic reason but because they 
know that society has pushed them aside—they 
are not really wanted anywhere. 

In the main, our American culture considers 
the aged a burden; for our American mentality 
(with its accent upon Youth!)*has been impatient 
with the past, with tradition, with old age—and 
this impatience accounts for the fact that our so- 
ciety is suffering from a deadly wound in, the 
depths of its soul. 

Man, being made for community, cannot cut 
himself off from the living tradition of his family 
and remain truly human. The bond between par- 
ent and child, between past and present, is 
divinely ordained for man’s education. To repudi- 
ate this bond is to defy the order of creation. The 
providence of God has so ordered human ex- 
istence that no man can ever boast of being a 
“self-made man” without revealing himself as a 
ridiculous and pathetic spectacle. Likewise no 
nation can be truly sane when it views with con- 
tempt its great heritage from nations long dead. 

It has often been true, as historians like Toyn- 
bee have shown, that men and women have 
sought to escape the hard problems of the present 
by leaping into an imaginary future: this leap 
has been a besetting sin of our muscular type of 
American culture. We can now observe the re- 
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sults of this flight from reality in the haw! 
faces of middle-aged men and women rushi 
and on in our city streets—always nervou: 
secure, and afraid. These men and women t1 
fill their hours with money-making and 
diversion, but from their fragile material ; 
and their restless pleasures they can never v 
what their deepest nature demands: the affe 
of God mediated through human faces and v: 
And so they rush on, buying and selling, bu: 
themselves in the trivial immediate, expre 
contempt for the past. They make no creativ 
propriation of the best of their heritage. 

hand on little to their children. And these 
and women are responsible for the neglect « 
aged; for the aged remind them of their o! 
tion to God and man. These men and women 

community attitudes which segregate, patr: 
and assign insulting roles to persons past 60 


But THERE IS a stirring of conscience a 
our American people over the plight of our 
population, and this stirring of conscience s 
encourage Christians to remember that the 
nal God has his own way of bringing his p: 
to their senses. (Economists remind us th: 
had better become concerned; for, if p 
trends continue, by 1975 the support of ou: 
population will cost the Federal government 
a minimum of fifteen billion dollars annual! 
Many excellent things are being done no 
a community which has awakened to some 
responsibilities toward the aged. For ex: 
Americans are beginning to support magn 
programs of research in the fields of educ 
economics, industrial life, medicine, social! 
and public health, with the view of bring 
bear the best skill available upon probk 
aging. This fact was dramatized by the Na‘ 
Conference on Aging, held in Washington, 
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in 1950, and the Second International Gerontolog- 
ical Congress, held in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1951. 
We can know more about the creative possibilities 
of old age now than has been known at any time 
in the history of man. 

The American Churches have not been unaware 
of this stirring of the conscience regarding the 
plight of the aged. The Churches are pioneering— 
particularly in institutional ministries and educa- 
tional work. The Methodist Church, for example, 
has for many years published a periodical de- 
voted to the needs of persons of more mature 
years.! Through the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of Adults in the General Board of Educa- 
tion, the Church has done splendid work in 
arousing our people to their responsibilities 
toward the aged. The Methodist Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes has served ably the smaller 
number of our membership who have obtained 
institutional care, while many annual conferences. 
and local churches have been doing fine work. 


But LOCAL CHURCHES must do more than they are 
now doing, lest the movement to add significance 


to the lives of our older people degenerate into: 


sentimentality. The churches have a _ responsi-: 
bility to teach concerning the true ends of life; for 
many of the programs for the aged are based upon 


a psychology which is positively harmful. This: 
psychology, which is reflected in popular maga- 
zines, newspapers, and motion pictures, counsels: 
golden mediocrity and placid adjustments to 


things as they are as the answers to the problems. 
of aging. Reading this counsel, the thoughtful 
religious leader knows it means for the older per-: 
son just this: “Get yourself a hobby; be as com- 
fortable as you can; follow your own personal 
whims; don’t bother about ultimate questions 
or perplexing current issues, and go to your grave 
gracefully.” This “graceful” form of stagnation, 
which skirts the fundamental problem of every 
human being (the relationship of the individual 
to God and his obligations toward his neighbors) 
must be combated. 

The churches must witness to the fact that 
the older person is precious in the sight of God, 
and that a community falls under divine judgment 
if it ignores this fact. The churches must insist 
upon a higher status for the aged in our society— 
they can educate to change community prejudices 
against older people. The older person is not 
merely a productive unit in society to be tossed 
aside when the community no longer needs to use 
him. But it should be made clear that the Chris- 
tian conscience clashes with all practices which 
would try to solve problems of the aged aside 
from the problems of the whole society. In the 
economic sphere, for example, the Church can 
insist that management and labor constantly re- 
examine their retirement policies, in order that 
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means may be worked out whereby the advance- 
ment of younger workers is assured while the 
aged are given opportunity to exercise their 
special skills. Plans for progressive retirement 
might be feasible in an increasing number of in- 
dustries. 

In this matter of retirement, all religious groups 
need to re-examine their own policies. The Meth- 
odist Church has made rapid strides in its own 
retirement policies for ministers and other work- 
ers. Nevertheless, it is still true that we are 
failing to provide adequately for many men and 
women who have given their lives to the Church 
but must retire upon a financial pittance. 

The Church has not begun to tap the tremen- 
dous resources of talent and ability possessed by 
its own retired workers. It has not shown much 
imagination in using the creative abilities of re- 
tired businessmen, teachers, journalists, and 
others. We haven’t even begun to dream of the 
possibilities for Christian action which exist 
among groups of adults of retirement age. 

Within the local churches, therefore, much 
must be done to educate our timid “old men” of 
thirty and forty regarding the creative capacities 
of the aged and the ways these abilities can be 
enlisted. Through their adult councils and the 
boards of education, our local churches need to 
work out a policy regarding their work with older 
adults. Every church needs to re-examine periodi- 
cally its practices regarding selection of officials. 
No steward or trustee ought to be pushed aside 
merely because someone has a prejudice against 
the 70-year-old; no 70-year-old ought to be 
allowed to hold a heavy hand upon the operations 
of eight key committees. 

And that church which has a counselor of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship who cannot ap- 
preciate the need for bringing the young into fel- 
lowship and common activity with Grandma and 
Grandpa should educate the counselor or fire him. 

Very heavy responsibilities fall upon the adult 
classes in the local church to educate the young 
regarding their responsibilities toward oldsters 
in the church and community—and also for help- 
ing the aged accept their opportunities for serv- 
ing the young. Many adults, struggling with hard 
problems of keeping their homes together, are 
supporting aged parents within their homes. 
Others, finding it impossible to do this, must find 
for their parents medical care and security in in- 
stitutions. Our churches can help tremendously 
with a counseling and teaching ministry, seek- 
ing to strengthen the bonds of love and respon- 
sibility between the generations. 

Finally, the pastor carries the unique respon- 
sibility of ministering through his pastoral duties 
and the pulpit message. The pastor must deal 
dauntlessly with the profound spiritual problems 
with which men and women in the later years 
are wrestling; for if. the pulpit cannot deal with © 
ultimate questions it has little of value to say 
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to our older people about the immediate problems 
of existence. Older people want solid preaching 
concerning the eternal hope that has broken into 
human life in Jesus Christ, and how the Christian 
faith gives power to bear hardship, pain, and suf- 
fering creatively. 

For the pulpit, as for every other church 
agency, John Wesley gave us the clue for work 
with older adults. We have heard many stories 
of how he trudged through the rain and the snow 
visiting the aged and ministering to their neces- 


sities, but Samuel Johnson’s comment helps m« 
ure the founder of our Church: “I hate to m 
John Wesley; the doy enchants me with his c 
versation, and then breaks away to go and v 
some old woman.” Wesley did not leave the c 
pany of England’s most brilliant conversationa 
and visit the aged because he was trying to e 
his way to heaven (he was too profound a man 
that); he visited the aged because he had gi 
himself away for love of Christ. He knew th: 
single person is worth more than all worldly gk 


Making the Best Use of Bible Commentaries 


By Robert S. Clemmons 


Staff Member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


Reference books for the teacher are as important 
as a worker’s tools. This article offers guidance 
for the selection and use of books for teachers. 


Ir A TEACHER prepares the lesson with the 
Bible in his hand, he should have a commentary 
at his elbow. The Bible is a library of sixty-six 
books. It contains the funded experiences and re- 
ligious insights of people for a period of more than 
a thousand years. Few individuals carry that 
much knowledge of the facts of history with them. 
Yet a teacher should know something about the 
historical backgrounds of the people for whom a 
biblical passage was intended, the purpose of the 
author, and the religious message of the book as 
a whole. 

This kind of information is frequently not con- 
tained in the Bible itself. The teacher must look 
elsewhere. Although ApuLt TEACHER contains 
some of this information, it can give only a brief 
treatment to any passage because of the limita- 
tions of space. Obviously other helps must be con- 
sulted. These are contained in the commentaries 
and other biblical reference materials. 

A good commentary will contain more than a 
few fragmentary remarks or comments about a 
biblical passage. It seeks to give the reader the 
kind of usable information that he needs to under- 
stand the message of the Scriptures. It describes 
the geography, climate, condition of the land at 
the time the passage was written. It traces the 
historical and social movements of the time so 
that a reader may know what has been happening 
to the people. 

For example, the Book of Revelation makes 
sense when the reader understands that the book 
was written to first-century Christians who were 
being persecuted severely under the reign of the 
Roman tyrant, Domitian. The persons for whom 
* the book was intended understood its symbolic 
language. If the author had made direct reference 
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to this ruler and his methods, the book w« 
never have reached its intended readers. It w« 
have been destroyed. 

Anyone who seeks to interpret the Boo! 
Revelation must have knowledge of the histor 
situation of the time it was written. He must 
have some knowledge about the use of eschat« 
ical literature as a means of conveying truth. ' 
writer has heard teachers purport to exp: 
the message of this book to people today wit! 
having mastered the knowledge that is neces 
to understand the meaning of the book for 
people of the first century. The result was i 
confusion. 


A GOOD COMMENTARY contains a descriptio! 
the religious development of the people. It | 
the reader discover whether the religious mox 
the people was animistic or theistic, whether 1 
worshiped tribal gods or one universal Go 


love. The revelations of God to his people thro 


out history have been conditioned by the spiri 
need of people and their capacity to compre! 
the truth which he spoke. 

The Book of Jonah could be read in about 
minutes by any teacher. Yet its meaning has | 
obscured by those who never thought of 
sulting a commentary and asking: For whom 
this book written? What kind of literature i 
What is the religious message of the author ¢ 
people of his day? 

If the reader assumes that the Book of J 
is a book of history, the message becomes sn 
in debates about the whale incident and 
wholesale conversion of the Ninevites. 

The message that Jehovah’s loving-kin: 
and compassion are not restricted to the Jew 
extend to the heathen as well is obscured u 
we understand the hatred of the Jewish } 
toward their enemies after the long years « 
Babylonian exile. If Jonah, who symboliz« 
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people of Israel, could have pity on a gourd which 
flourished one day and withered the next, then 
God the Creator must hold all men equally in his 
love and care. 

When we understand the historical situation 
and the spiritual condition of the people for whom 
the book was written, the message of the book be- 
comes the living word of God. It calls to repent- 
ance every nation that sets out with exclusive self- 
interest to seek its own glory—spreading fear and 
hatred among other nations. If peace is going to 
be built, it must be founded upon justice, brother- 
hood, and equality of all human beings. We need 
to remember that Jonah did repent and in doing 
so he discovered that his former enemies, whom 
he thought were the very incarnation of evil, re- 
pented also. The moral law and the redeeming 
love of God are universal. 

What would make the difference between ob- 
scure instruction and a vital interpretation of this 
book? Simply the fact that the teacher con- 
sulted a good commentary. 

Sound instruction depends upon a mastery of 
the biblical materials. This kind of mastery takes 
time. There is no mechanical device known to 
man whereby a teacher can get this kind of in- 
formation in one easy reading. It takes time to 
read and master the background materials and 
their interpretations before one can even begin 
to work out a lesson outline, select the method by 
which he will teach, or set down the applications 
of this lesson for today. 

Recently I heard a teacher exhorting a class 
about the fact that she taught “the whole Bible.” 
Knowing that we had a hard time trying to in- 
clude a large segment of it in our three-year study 











in the Adult Bible Course, I asked if I might look 
at the curriculum materials. During a three-year 
period they included references from Genesis 
and Revelation, but there was much omitted in 
between. All of the ethical teachings of the proph- 
ets were deleted. The historical books received 
only scant treatment except for a few hero stories. 
The Old Testament concepts of God were primi- 
tive, and the apparent contradictions with New 
Testament insights were obscured. When she said 
she taught “the whole Bible” she hypnotized her- 
self and the class with an illusion. Actually she 
had omitted great portions of Scripture that 
dealt with some of the greatest moral and spiritual 
revelations which God has given to men. 


ANYONE WHO IS TEACHING the Bible to adults has 
a twofold task. He must present the biblical faith 
clearly: the faith represented in the ways God has 
sought to redeem men and to deliver them from 
evil. The sublimest revelation is given in the 
Gospel in the life and death of Jesus Christ. The 
second part of this task requires relating the 
biblical insights to our way of life in such a man- 
ner that gives direction and meaning to our per- 
sonal experiences. The Bible becomes a living 
book as it becomes the moral standard in the 
light of which we make our decisions. It becomes 
a living book when it stimulates spiritually mo- 
tivating forces that impel us to do things for 
others which selfishness and competition would 
never cause us to do. 

Every good commentary includes two additional 
helps. It sets forth an exegesis of the biblical text. 
These explanations of the text bring clarity in 
meaning to the words of the Scriptures. A good 
commentary will also furnish an exposition of 
this text and point out its meaning for our lives. 
These explanations and expositions help the 
teacher discover the meaning and relevance of 
biblical truths. 

If the tenets of the biblical faith are going to be 
taught, the teacher must master these truths as 
well as the facts about the historical and social 
situation in which they were spoken. He must 
know how to handle the biblical record. He must 
study the commentaries to acquaint himself with 
this evidence. As he comes to understand the 
moral and spiritual development of the Hebrew 
people that made the advent of Jesus possible, he 
can understand the responses of the disciples to 
the mission, the mesage, and the redemptive 
work of Christ. When the teacher masters the bib- 
lical record that shows the way God has revealed 
himself to men, then he is ready to focus his moral 
and spiritual insights upon current ethical issues. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLICAL MATERIALS 


Commentary: 

The Interpreter’s Bible (12 volumes). Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. (In process.) 
One-Volume Commentary: 








Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1925. Plain $7.50, indexed $8.25. 
One-Volume Dictionary: 

Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. West- 
minster Press, 1944. $4.00. 


Historical Atlas: 
The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 
Westminster Press, 1945. $5.00. 


Archaeology and Geography: 

Millar Burrows, What Mean These Stones? The 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1941. 
$1.50. 

Jack Finegan, Light From the Ancient Past. 
Princeton University Press, 1946. $7.50. 


General Information: 

Walter Russell Bowie, The Story of the Bible. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1934. 92 cents. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, How to Read the Bible. 
John C. Winston Company, 1946. $2.00. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Modern Use of the 
Bible. The Macmillan Company, 1940. $2.75. 

J. P. Love, How to Read the Bible. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. $2.75. 


Textbooks for Laymen: 

Harris Franklin Rall, A Guide for Bible Read- 
ers (8 volumes). Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1939. $1.00 each. 


Old Testament—General: 

J. A. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. Columbia University Press; revised edition 
1933. $3.75. 

Fleming James, Personalities of the Old Testa- 
ment. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. $5.00. 

Lindsay B. Longacre, The Old Testament: Its 
Form and Purpose. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1945. $2.00. 

R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. Harper and Brothers, 1941. $5.00. 


Old Testament History: 

W. O. E. Oesterly and T. H. Robinson, A History 
of Israel (2 volumes). Clarendon Press, 1932. 
$4.75 each. 

J. Philip Hyatt, Prophetic Religion, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. $2.00. 


Old Testament Beliefs: 

Otto J. Baab, The Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $3.50. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, A Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible. Harper and Brothers, 1936. 
$3.50. 

Paul Minear, Eyes of Faith. Westminster Press, 
1946. $3.50. 


Old Testament Commentaries: 

G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets 
(2 volumes). Harper and Brothers, 1929. $2.25 
each. 

G. F. Moore, Judges, “International Critical 
Commentary.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 
$5.00. 
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Elmer A. Leslie, The Psalms. Abingdon-C 
bury Press, 1949. $5.00. 
New Testament: 

Frederick C. Grant, An Introduction to 
Testament Thought. Abingdon-Cokesbury | 
1950. $3.75. 

“The Moffatt New Testament Commentar 
volumes). Harper and Brothers. $2.75 each, $ 
set. 

A. E. Barnett, The New Testament: Its M 
and Meaning. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
$2.50. 

Clarence Tucker Craig, The Beginnin: 
Christianity. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
$2.75. 

Jan W. Fraser, Understanding the New 1 
ment. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. $1.7 


Life of Christ: 

Harris Franklin Rall, The Life of Jesus. A 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1917. $1.25. 

J. Knox, The Man Christ Jesus. Harpe 
Brothers, 1941. $1.25. 


Teachings of Jesus: 
Harvie Branscomb, The Teachings of . 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1931. 75 cents. 


Life of Paul: 

J. S. Stewart, A Man in Christ. Harp: 
Brothers. $3.00. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, Paul. John C. W 
Company, 1947. $2.75. 


New Testament Faith: 
E. W. Parsons, The Religion of the New 
ment. Harper and Brothers, 1939. $3.00. 


New Testament Commentaries: 

A. E. J. Rawlinson, The Gospel Accordin: 
Mark. British Book Centre, 1929. $4.50. 

C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the R: 
“The Moffatt New Testament Commentary 
per and Brothers, 1932. $2.75. 

G. H. MacGregor, The Gospel of John 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary.” |! 
and Brothers, 1929. $2.75. 

F. J. Foakes-Jackson, The Acts of the A) 
“The Moffatt New Testament Comme 
Harper and Brothers, 1931. $2.75. 

James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul 
Corinthians, “The Moffatt New Testament 
mentary.” Harper and Brothers, 1938. $2." 

Volume 7 of The Interpreter’s Bible (M 
and Mark). Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
$8.75. 

Volume 8, The Interpreter’s Bible (Lu 
John). Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952 
(See ApuLT TEACHER (August) for revie 
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OBEYING 


and 


HONORING 


One’s Parents 


By Lloyd H. Jones 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Perrytown, Texas 


This article was planned for use with the lesson 
on the Fifth Commandment (see page 31). 


IN HIS LETTER to the Ephesians (6:1-4), the 
author issued an injunction to children and par- 
ents: “Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right. ‘Honor your father and mother’ 
.. . Fathers, do not provoke your children to 
anger, but bring them up in the discipline and 
instruction of the Lord.” 

In what sense is this injunction to obey and to 
honor one’s parents possible? In what sense is the 
application “right” and “in the Lord,” that is, 
sanctioned by God? When is a child “obedient” 
toward his parents? When and how does a person 
“honor” his father and mother in the complex 
situations of modern family and social life? 

Significant obedience is a response elicited by 
admiration, confidence, respect, or love. What 
passes as obedience is sometimes stimulated by 
lesser motives and may be an outward conformity 
attended by inner revolt and resentment, or it 
may be a political trick to gain a desired end. We 
are moved to respond favorably to whatever in 
another impresses us as worthy of reverence and 
honor, as loving and lovable, or as self-fulfilling 
and self-completing. Is a child “obedient” when he 
submits to arbitrary mandates of his parents when 
those demands are definitely contrary to the 
child’s highest welfare, his basic needs, or his 
true nature as a person? 

One’s parents as persons are always worthy of 





respect, but their attitudes, behavior, and de- 
cisions may not always be worthy of sanction and 
wholehearted adoption. There is a sense in which 
one may always respect or reverence his parents 
but there is no law of God or man which requires 
one to respond to his parents in ways which do 
violence to either his intellectual, moral, or emo- 
tional integrity. 

A child’s ability to trust—the measure of his 
capacity for experiencing and exercising faith—is 
almost wholly determined in the family situation. 
This fact profoundly affects the child’s inclination 
and, in large measure, his actual ability to trust 
God. The ability to trust and to love go hand in 
hand and some persons never learn to do either, 
because of unskillful handling within the family 
circle. 

The child’s basic sense of security, or lack of 
it, is determined in the family situation and at- 
mosphere. Attitudes growing out of defensiveness 
against sustained threats to inner security are 
among our most troublesome problems in society. 
The stage is set in the lives of such exiles from 
life for many serious problems, both personal and 
social. Parental responsibility is tremendous for 
the future course of their children’s lives. 


CHRISTIAN PARENTS have the obligation to them- 
selves and their children to study seriously the 
dynamics of personality. An understanding of 
the spiritual and psychological nature and needs 
of the child will enable them more wisely to 
exercise those disciplines and training procedures 
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which contribute to the constructive development 
of the child. Within this comprehending rela- 
tionship with the child, parents may and should 
expect obedience. The application of sound and 
consistent disciplines in the home by the parents 
aids the child in acquiring appropriate personal 
disciplines and assists him in the assumption of 
personal responsibility. 

Many a child is being misunderstood, mis- 
handled, and mistreated through lack of parental 
understanding as to his nature and his needs. 
Mishandling is manifested not only by harsh and 
cruel: treatment but by coddling and overindul- 
gence, or leaving the small child to make all 
his choices unaided. Erratic, undisciplined, and 
arbitrary parents simply cannot instill confidence, 
dependability, and trust in their children. Parental 
love must be expressed in dependability as well 
as in affection. 


SOMETIMES A CHILD is caught in the unfortunate 
conflict between parental responsibility and au- 
thority and the authority of a grandparent or 
other relative living in the home. He may learn 
- to play the authorities against each other to gain 
his objectives. Where there is lack of unanimity 
of understanding, objectives, and disciplines on 
the part of the adults involved, the training prob- 
lem is decidedly complicated. This has its bearing 
upon the “obedience” factor in the parent-child 
relationship. 

Children who are mishandled in their training 
develop patterns of response to their parents 
which they themselves do not understand and 
which baffle the parents. The conditioning of 
children by their family environment is such that 
not all children can think of and respond to their 
parents in the same manner or according to a 
fixed standard or rule. They have to respond to 
their parents according to their emotional rela- 
tionship with them and the unconscious inner 
image of the parents which they constantly carry 
about with them. Therefore, when one child re- 
sponds with resistance to the domineering parent 
and another responds with affection and con- 
fidence to an understanding parent, can it be said 
that the first child is “dishonoring” his parent and 
the second is “honoring” his? 

The honoring of one’s parents in its true per- 
spective turns out to be a parent-based problem 
rather than a child problem. If we understand our 
children and, indeed, our own natures, we can 
deal with our children in a manner conducive to 
honor, respect, confidence, and affection. 


IN NUMEROUS CASES in our churches, children are 
“honoring” their parents through their church 
loyalty even when their parents are careless and 
indifferent about their church obligations and 
Christian responsibilities. 

The child is truly honoring his parents when he 
makes those responses and pursues those courses 
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of action which most effectively move him i 
direction of self-fufillment as a person and to 
the realization of the abundant life as we se« 
Jesus. 

Deep and genuine respect for one’s parent 
ducing obedience and honor, cannot be legis 
or commanded into being. In the Hebrew fa 
and tribal life at its best, out of which the co 
of “honoring” one’s father and mother eme: 
there seems to have been a serious attem) 
recognize and fulfill the reciprocal responsi} 
of parents and children. Only in such recog 
and fulfillment is the development of respect 
confidence, and the appropriate honoring o! 
ents possible. The responsibility for this right 
tionship is.originally on the parents as parent: 
teachers of the children. 

The author of Ephesians did not stop wit! 
injunction to children to obey their parents 
to honor them. He charged the parents n« 
provoke their children to anger, but to ‘ 
them up in the discipline and instruction o 
Lord.” That concluding admonition of the ap 
will bear much pondering by those of us 
carry parental responsibilities. 

As we grow from childhood toward matu 
there are a number of ways in which many « 
can honor our parents. For those who have 
minds and sound bodies, we can be grateful fi 
part our parents contributed to our whol 
Whatever of cultural values and incentives t: 
good life we received from our parents is a ¢ 
for honoring them. To recognize and to mak¢ 
wisest possible application of these benefits o 
heritage and to avoid continually the sin of ta 
these values for granted is to honor one’s pai 


‘} 


WE HAVE RESPONSIBILITY for helping sustain 
parents in their extremities of fortune or agi 
whatever means are most appropriate. W< 
progressively providing better care for our « 
people and are studying to understand bette: 
interests, problems, and needs of the aged. T! 
one approach to the subject of honoring of 
parents. 

To recognize objectively the mistakes our 
parents made in their relationships with u 
children, through their limitations of underst: 
ing, may help us as adults to a more wholes 
attitude toward our parents. This can also 
tribute to honoring our parents as they shou! 
honored. 

One of the most meaningful ways of hon: 
our parents is to carry forward into attitude 
conduct the highest idealism of the famil; 
which one is a part. This is to preserve and 
petuate for oneself, one’s children, and ot! 
persons the values made available to us thr« 
our parents. To deal loosely or lightly with t! 
values is to prove oneself unworthy of them 
a traitor to those who paid the personal cos 
their enrichment and perpetuation. 
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The Communist War on Religion, by Gary 
MacEoin; Devins-Adair Company, 1951. 
264 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by J. Lem STOKES, II 


Gary MacEoin does not tell a new story; for 
Communist tactics, in subduing several hundred 
million people of the earth have long been famil- 
iar. But he has rendered a distinctive service in 
bringing together in one volume a well-docu- 
mented account of Communism’s relentless war 
against vast populations of Europe and Asia. 

The thesis of the book can be quite simply put, 
that Communism’s all-out war for the capture of 
the world is concentrated in an attack on religion, 
the last bulwark against aggression and suppres- 
sion. This thesis finds illustration and amplifica- 
tion in the recent history of thirteen countries in 
central Europe and two countries of Asia—China, 
and Korea. A chapter is devoted to each. 

Change the names, places, and dates and any 
one chapter might do for all the rest. This perhaps 
suggests one weakness of the book; for each chap- 
ter is a rereading of the pattern of events supplied 
in the preceding chapter. 

Everywhere there is control of the press, the 
schools, the government, and the church. The 
focal point for attack is religion—Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Orthodox, Moslem, Jewish, and Oriental. 
In nearly all instances, the minority religious 
groups suffer first. Gradually the major religious 
organizations are made impotent through na- 
tionalization and secularization of schools, reduc- 
tion and censorship of the religious press, 
persecution, imprisonment and liquidation of 
church leaders, and the propagation of atheistic, 
dialectical materialism. 

MacKoin, a native of Ireland, graduate of Lon- 
don University, linguist, lawyer, newspaperman, 
devotes major attention to Communist attacks 
against the Catholic Church. The now familiar 
story of Archbishops Beran and Stepinac and of 
Cardinal Mindszenty is told in dramatic detail. 
Communist methods of exacting confessions are 
exposed. The use of excommunicated priests in 
carrying out the dictates of a state “church,” the 
enforced severing of ties with Rome, the con- 
fiscation of church property, the wholesale liqui- 
dation of priests, are all documented in this mov- 
ing account of the spread of communism over 
some fourteen million square miles of the earth’s 
surface. 

The story, of course, is not complete; for there 
is no mention of Communism’s advances in Indo- 
China, Tibet, Burma, Malaya, and the East Indies. 
Doubtless it would be asking too much to expect 
all this in a single volume. Indeed, the inclusion 


of China and Korea may have been an after- 
thought to what the author had originally in- 
tended to do only for Europe. In any case, the au- 
thor’s brief excursion into the Orient is the least 
satisfying part of the book. 

The sober reader will not put down MacEoin’s 
book without sensing that it is a warning to all 
free peoples of the world about what can be ex- 
pected if communist invasion should come. Among 
the many voices being raised today here is one 
that speaks, not out of hysteria and panic, but out 
of a careful, calculated scrutiny of the events of 
the contemporary world scene. 


The Reader’s Bible; Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 1940 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


This volume consists of the text of the Bible 
in the King James Version, accompanied by in- 
troductions to the various sections and the 
Apocrypha. 

The Bible text is printed in lines across the 
page. The chapters are numbered, but not the 
verses. Poetry is printed in poetic form. 

The volume contains the original Epistle Dedi- 
catory: “To the Most High and Mighty Prince 
James, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc., 
the Translators of the Bible wish grace, mercy, 
and peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” It also 
contains the original section, “The Translators to 
the Reader.” 

The notes preceding the sections follow gen- 
erally accepted modern Bible scholarship. They 
are relatively brief but seem quite clear. There 
are four biblical maps. 

The volume contains 1,267 pages in the Old 
Testament, 304 in the Apocrypha, and 367 in the 
New Testament. This makes a rather heavy book 
for reading. It weighs four and a half pounds, 
too much to be held conveniently in the hand. 

It seems rather unfortunate that such an at- 
tractive volume should be issued with the King 
James text when the Revised Standard Version 
will be available in such a short time. However, 
for those who are committed to public reading of 
the King James Version, this book will be very at- 
tractive and acceptable. 
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New Reviewer 


J. Lem Stokes, II, who prepared the review on 
The Communist War on Religion, is a staff mem- 
ber of the Department of College and University 
Religious Life, General Board of Education. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LESSON SERIES 





The Ten Commandments 


And the Teachings of Jesus 


TEACHING PLANS By Grant S. Shockley 


The writer of these teaching plans is minister 
of Whatcoat Methodist Church, Dover, Delaware. 


Several articles in the magazine section provide 
enrichment material for teaching these lessons: 


“The Ten Commandments,” by John Paterson, 
is the second in a series of three articles on this 
quarter’s study (page 1). 

“Jesus and the Ten Commandments,” by Lind- 
sey P. Pherigo, gives further background for this 
study (page 15). 

“Rigor Mortis Sets In,” by David Wesley Soper 
(page 7), will be helpful in preparing the lesson 
for May 4. 

“What Is an Aged Person Worth?” by Woodrow 
Geier (page 18), and “Obeying and Honoring 
One’s Parents,’ by Lloyd H. Jones (page 23), 
relate to the lesson for May 18. 

“Whisky at the Wheel,” by Benjamin R. War- 
riner (page 12), supplements the tempcrance les- 
son for May 25. 
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May 4: What Is Profane Living? 


The Scripture references are Exodus 20:7 
thew 5:33-37; 23:16-22; Mark 7:5-8; Luke 
11;1-4. 


In preparing to teach the lessons for \\ 
and May 11, it should be kept in mind that 
form the latter part of a four-lesson unit on 
ual living in which we examine the way in \ 
the Hebrews and early Christians concei\ 
their relationship to God in all areas of lif: 
primary objective of this unit is not a cl: 
analysis of secularism but a deep searchi 
some of life’s so-called common experienc: 
their inherent spirituality. 

In dealing with this subject, bear in minc 
you have the grave responsibility of h« 
others learn to revere the name of God 
doing, you as a teacher ought to grow also 

In teaching this lesson, you should hav: 
tain teaching and learning goals. The fol! 
list, which you should revise in terms of th« 
and experiences of your class, is suggested 

1. To help adults re-examine their li 
terms of Christian spiritual values 

2. To help adults discriminate between 
ethical morality and Christian morality 

3. To help adults discover what it me: 
put God above all else in life 

4. To help adults construct a positive ph 
phy of life and religion that constructive! 
places profanity 

This lesson could begin by having mem! 
the class give their personal interpretati: 
the term “profane.” This would have a t) 
purpose: to enable you as the teacher to {11 
what your students are thinking in relati 
the concept of profanity, and to establish c 
with the experiences of the students. If po 
remember their definitions and the situatio 
of which they arose and use them for illust: 
as you teach the lesson. (It might be help 
write down these contributions after the 
session and refer to them throughout the 

Help the group describe situations inv 
profane living in the lives of Christians i 
present society. Keep in mind througho 
lesson that its major purpose is a search f; 
an examination of the way in which the H« 
and early Christians conceived of the relat 
of God and Christ to all of life’s experienc: 
how adults may achieve such a relation 
their own lives. 

A second part of this session should be 
tempt to formulate a working definition « 
fanity and to identify with such a definitio: 
instances of profanity past and present. P 
the best starting point would be a study 0! 
biblical materials out of which injunctions : 
profanity arose and a study of some other | 
materials exhorting us to give God serious p 
in all of life. 














There are several mountain peaks in the bibli- 
cal materials dealing with profanity that should 
not be missed or misinterpreted. In discussing 
the Third Commandment, “Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain... .” (Exo- 
dus 20:7), point out that vain (empty or idle) 
speaking about God is speaking lightly of the 
deepest thing about life. It is literally assuming a 
familiarity with God that is unwarranted, unde- 
sirable, and unholy. Ask the class whether they 
have ever thought of profane speech in this partic- 
ular sense. Approaching the matter from another 
point of view, point out that vanity of speech re- 
specting God does not degrade God but seriously 
degrades those who worship him. Such speech 
makes it more difficult for us to think of him as the 
holiest, highest, and most perfect of beings. 

The Matthaean passage (Matthew 5:33-37) 
affords another excellent teaching opportunity in 
relation to the common habit of swearing. Em- 
phasize that swearing is a form of oath-taking 
which assumes the ability of the person making 
the oath to fulfill it if called upon to do so. Have 
the students recall examples of common swearing 
and point out the fallacy of such oaths. For ex- 
ample, get them to understand that no person can 
swear by God because God is the Creator of 
persons. His ways in a real sense are inscrutable. 
Ultimately we have no control over what God 
actually does. 

Another example of swearing is found in the 
desperation of men who wish to change the nature 
of things by verbal pleas and references to God. 
Point out that the nature of God and his laws 
cannot be coerced. Wishing or swearing a thing 


to be true or false has no relationship to its truth 
or falsity whatsoever. Such an approach to God 
by one of his children is juvenile, immature, and 
unworthy. 

Close discussion of this passage from Matthew 


_by underscoring the need for simplicity of speech 


in replying to a fellow man. It might be well to 
recall with the class that Jesus associated sim- 
plicity of speech with purity of heart and that he 
associated purity of heart with godliness of pur- 
pose. Do not let the misinterpretation spread 
abroad in your class, however, that the categori- 
cal “yea” and “nay” is an all-purpose reply for 
all sorts and kinds of situations requiring Chris- 
tian answers. Make it as clear as you can that 
more than an oath is required for the perform- 
ance of a vow, namely, a willingness and ability 
to keep the vow, God being a helper. 

In the other portion of Matthew’s Gospel to 
which reference is made in the lesson, we face 
still another problem in profane speech and liv- 
ing. Jesus is here speaking to the Pharisees and 
scribes who are attempting to circumvent the sin 
of profane speech by technically distinguishing 
between various kinds of oaths. 

In all of the instances cited in the passage, i.e., 
swearing by the Temple but not by the gold of 
the Temple; swearing by the altar but not by the 
sacrifice upon the altar; swearing by heaven but 
not by the throne of God who sits in heaven; do 
not allow the class to lose sight of the point that 
Jesus is making. Essentially he is saying that all 
forms of oaths and swearing are ultimately swear- 
ing by God. This being so, by an oath we bind 
ourselves to perform vows we can in no wise 





The Ten Commandments 


You shall have no gods but me. 

You shall not carve any idols for yourselves, 
the shape of anything in heaven above or on the 
earth below or in the sea, you shall not bow down 
to them nor worship them, for I the Eternal, your 
God, am a jealous God, punishing children for the 
sins of their fathers, punishing those who hate me 
down to the third and the fourth generation, but 
showing kindness to thousands of those who love 
me and obey my orders. 

You shall not use the name of the Eternal, your 
God, profanely, for the Eternal will never acquit 
anyone who uses his name profanely. 

Remember to hold the sabbath sacred. Six days 
you may labour and do all your business, but the 
seventh day is the sabbath in honour of the 
Eternal, your God, and on it you must do no 
business, neither you nor your son nor your 
daughter nor your slaves, male or female, nor 
your cattle, nor the alien who is among you; for 


in six days the Eternal made sky and earth and 
sea and all that they contain, and then he rested 
on the seventh day; therefore the Eternal blessed 
the sabbath and made it a sacred day. 

Honour your father and your mother, that you 
may have a long life in the land which the Eter- 
nal, your God, is giving you. 

You shall not murder. 

You shall not commit adultery. 

You shall not steal. 

You shall not give false evidence against a fel- 
low-countryman. 

You shall not covet a fellow-countryman’s 
household; you shall not covet a fellow-country- 
man’s wife, nor his slaves, male or female, nor 
his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that belongs 
to a fellow-countryman. 

—Exodus 20:3-17.! 


1 The Bible: a New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 
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rightfully contract. Who is worthy or able to 
swear by the temple of God? Who is worthy or 
able to swear by the altar in God’s temple? Who 
is worthy or able to swear by the heaven in which 
God’s throne sits? Before leaving this passage, 
the class should see that the chief by-products 
of swearing are really intellectual and spiritual 
dishonesty as well as deep disrespect for God. 

Mark’s record of Jesus’ intense dislike of hy- 
pocrisy should be highlighted as one of the great 
teachings of Jesus in reference to profanity. To 
gain the full import of this message (Mark 7: 5-8), 
it might be advisable to reconstruct the situation 
out of which the charge of hypocrisy arose. Re- 
call with the class how the Pharisees, a group of 
self-constituted guardians of religious ceremonies 
in their respective communities, accompanied by 
ceremonial experts (probably summoned from 
Jerusalem to bolster the case against Jesus), ac- 
cused some of the disciples of Jesus of eating with 
unwashed hands. 

Make clear as you relate the situation that this 
practice of ablution (ritual hand-washing) arose 


early in the history of Jewish religion from 
torical heritage referred to as the “tradition 
elders” (more-than-required regulations 
oped by the older Jewish scribes for the prot« 
of the law). Point out how in the course of 
the ritual regulation became more important 
the law it was to protect. In this sense, Jesu 
the tradition of the elders as an obstruction | 
cere and wholesome spiritual living. 

Misconceptions and misinterpretations 
likely to exist respecting Jesus’ apparent « 
tion of the law. It should be made abund 
clear that while Jesus regarded the laws « 
daism as possessing divine sanction and aut! 
and as superior to the man-made laws em! 
in the tradition of the elders, he neverthele 
garded the inward observance of the spirit | 
law above mere techncial obedience to it 
code. With this point of view, help the stud« 
the class to follow Jesus in other instan 
legal rejection. 

The final New Testament resource fo! 
particular lesson is the sublime exhortation 


“The Pharisee and the Publican,” by Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. (Photo from Three Lions.) 
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prayer Jesus taught his disciples, “Father, hal- 
lowed be thy name.” | 

This is an excellent summary statement of the 
entire lesson. It is a positive statement of what 
ought to be done. Contrastingly, the other pas- 
sages that we have discussed relate what ought 
not to be done. Exodus reminds us, “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
Both of the passages from Matthew and the pas- 
sage from Mark further explain this negative 
commandment. In Luke, however, we are told 
what to do. In using this passage, emphasize the 
meaning of hallowedness as a substitute word 
for holiness. Show by illustrations how little op- 
portunity there is for profanity if we are con- 
sumed with holiness. 


OUTLINE 


I. The holiness of God 
A. God’s holiness commands reverence 
B. Human personality commands reverence 
II. Ways of irreverence 
A. Man’s inability to appreciate spirituality— 
worldliness 
B. Man’s inability to give God priority—self- 
centeredness’ . 
C. Man’s inability to submit to the will of 
Christ—pretension 
III. The sincere worshiper 
A. God’s hallowed name 
B. God’s holy life in Christ 
C. Christ’s holy example for us 


The following questions and discussion aids 
may be used to stimulate class discussion: 

1. What is profanity in speech? In discussing 
this with the class, have members cite instances 
of current tendencies toward the use of coarse 
and profane language in contemporary communi- 
cative media such as the radio, movies, comics, 
television, vaudeville, etc. 

2. How is life profaned? This question should 
provoke discussion of social drinking, chance 
games, idle gossip, questionable financial arrange- 
ments and transactions, etc. 

3. Is profanity always a sin of commission? It 
can be pointed out that in many instances life 
can be profaned—rendered vulgar or common— 
by sheer neglect, disuse, and failure to achieve 
in spite of great potential. 

4. When can profanity most easily gain ascend- 
ance in the life of the Christians? This ques- 
tion affords a good opportunity to pursue the 
idea that the absence of complete commitment to 
the will of God for one’s life allows laxity and 
carelessness to degrade one’s spiritual life. 

0. What can be done about profanity in our 
communities, and who can do it? This question 
opens an area of discussion in which adults can 
explore possible lines of action in their local com- 
munities toward the elimination of profanity in 
living as well as in speech. 


May 11: What Shall We Do 


on Sunday? 


The Scripture references are Exodus 20:8-11; 
Mark 2:23 through 3:6; Luke 4:16ab; 13:10-17. 


Introduce this lesson by saying something about 
the changed Sabbath of our day. Let members of 
the class reflect on the Sunday of a generation 
ago. Ask how they observed the Sabbath. Suggest 
questions that will stimulate thinking in the area 
of the nature and rate of social change since the 
turn of the present century. Point to other 
changes in the culture and analyze with the group 
some probable reasons for them. 

Mention the changing patterns of religious life 
and thought. Indicate the trend away from literal- 
ism and legalism in religion (except in some sects 
and cults). Point to the hopeful social emphasis 
of the churches. Discuss the effect of modern 
industrialism—with its twenty-four-hour day— 
upon the religious life of the worker. What has 
been the effect of religion via radio on church 
life? 

Proceed from this to a statement of the purpose 
of the lesson: to lead adults to consider how they 
can best use Sunday to promote spiritual living. 

Following this informal introduction of the 
lesson and the statement of its purpose, it might 
be profitable to relate the necessity for keeping 
Sunday as a unique day in the week. Have the 
class discuss the pros and cons of a day set aside 
for every man to worship as he pleases. 

It would seem important at the outset of any 
discussion of biblical materials dealing with the 
institution of the Sabbath in the Old and New 
Tescaments, to distinguish between their unique 
emphases. It should be made clear that the He- 
brews regarded the Sabbath or seventh day as 
Jehovah’s day. It was difficult, if not impossible, 


‘for the Hebrew to think of the Sabbath apart from 


Jehovah. Clear evidence of this exists in the fact 
that the commandment against profanely using 
God’s name, which was discussed in the preceding 
lesson, is followed immediately by a command- 
ment not to profane God’s day. Equal emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that the Sabbath 
arose out of a very practical and human situation. 

The Sabbath, it should be explained, was a boon 
to the laboring Hebrews. The oppressed and over- 
worked Hebrews in Egyptian bondage were the 
inspiration for this great commandment outlawing 
the wanton consumption of every ounce of physi- 
cal energy that the Hebrews possessed. Not only 
was the Sabbath to be a day of rest from physical 
exercise and work but it was to be a time in which 
the Hebrew could be released from toil to do 
better and higher things. 

In passing to the New Testament references to 
the Sabbath, be certain to clarify the thinking of © 
the class concerning the time and the significance 
of the Sabbath. Refer them to Bullock’s excellent 
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introduction to “Studying the Bible Text” (Adult 
Student) in which he reminds us that the Jewish 
Sabbath is really the Christian Saturday while 
the Christian Sabbath is Sunday or the Lord’s day 
(in celebration of his Resurrection on the first day 
of the week). Follow through with this point and 
clinch the idea that the Christian Sabbath is a 
Sabbath based upon Jesus’ concept of the second- 
ary importance of whether Saturday or Sunday is 
observed as the Sabbath but rather the impor- 
tance of the Sabbath as a day set aside to worship 
and refresh life spiritually. 

At this point the Mark passage (2:23 through 
3:6) can be discussed. Handle this earliest and 
most authentic Gospel record of the Sabbath in 
early Christian times in order to bring out the fact 
that the demands of the needs of human beings 
have greater claim and consequently higher au- 
thority than the multitudinous ritual legislations 
about the Sabbath which Jesus had inherited 
from older Judaism. Use the following illustration 
in this connection: it was felt that a loyal Jew 
would not eat the product of any animal that had 
worked to produce it on the Sabbath! A person 
could not walk more than two thousand cubits 
without being found guilty of breaking the Sab- 
bath. Loyal and strict observers of the Sabbath 
were not permitted to rub the ears of grain in their 
hands to separate the grain from the husks (Luke 
6: 1-3). Finally plucking grain itself was a desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath because it was a form of har- 
vest labor. 

Mark 2:27, “And he said unto them, “The sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the sabbath,’ ” 
ceserves especial attention in this lesson. First, 
have the class note that Mark is the only Synoptic 
writer who records this insight of the Master. 

Both Matthew and Luke apparently take the 
term ‘Son of Man” as a Messiah’s designation. 
This probably accounts for their interpretation 
that Jesus was the Messiah’s designation. This 
probably accounts for their interpretation that 
Jesus as the Messiah is to have governance over 
Sabbath observance. Matthew goes even further. 
He tells us that Jesus said that the breaking of the 
Sabbath by a priest (Matthew 12:5) who, in the 
performance of the duties of his office, had to 
work, is excusable. 

If a student of the class questions the incon- 
sistency of this point of view with that of Mark, 
you may briefly explain that (1) Matthew is a 
later Gospel record partially based on Mark but 
distinctly Matthaean or Judaistic; (2) Matthew’s 
audience is normally a Jewish one, and it would 
probably not receive or understand the full impli- 
cations of Jesus’ radical view of the functional 
nature of the Sabbath; (3) Matthew is probably 
attempting to defend administrations of the dis- 
ciples on the Sabbath in a manner that would be 
. least objectionable to his listeners. 

The final Scripture references for the lesson 
occur in Luke 4:16, 13: 10-17. 
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Be sure that the class understands that 
was not an iconoclast, one who shatters the« 
ished beliefs of others merely to be doi 
Explain that rather he was a devout Je 
went regularly to the synagogue (Luke 

Luke 13:10-17 is perhaps one of the st: 
as well as one of the most cogent argu 
against a rigid and legalistic interpretation 
Sabbath. With great deftness, Jesus is em} 
ing that hypocrisy must not rule or perva 
idea of the Sabbath, or any other day. Poi 
to your class, as Jesus points out, that it 
tainly impossible to sin in administering to | 
suffering (Luke 13:13-14) and be sinless 
ministering to the hunger of. mere beasts 
13:15). 


OUTLINE 


I. Biblical basis for Sabbath 
A. Old Testament origins 
1. The six-day creation span 
2. The Lord’s day 
B. New Testament origins 
1. The Jewish Sabbath 
2. The Christian Sabbath 
II. The Christian use of Sunday 
A. Keeping the Sabbath different 
B. Observing the spirit of the Sabbat! 
III. Secularism and the celebration of the S: 
A. Christian 
B. Non-Christian 
IV. Suggested key to the problem 
A. Saturday evening 
B. Sunday-morning worship 
C. Sunday afternoon and evening 
The following questions may be used fo 
discussion: 
1. Why do we have one day of rest each 
2. What things are wrong to do on Su 
3. How did the ancient Hebrews regai 
Sabbath? 
4. How did the early Christians regard it 
5. Who finally decides what is to be don: 
the Sabbath? 
6. What are your Sabbath practices? 
7. Could your Sabbath practices be r 


toward the enhancement of your own sp 
life? 
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Thought for Family Week 
Out of every 100 unmarried women 0\ 
one has an income of more than $4,000 a 
nine have between $1,000 and $4,000; 39 
less than $1,000; and 51 are virtually pen 
—U. S. Census Bureau. 
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The Communist Purpose 
THE people cannot be really happy until 
been deprived of illusory happiness by the 
tion of religion —Karl Marx. 
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May 18: How Shall I Use My Family 
Heritage? 


The Scripture references are Exodus 20:12; 
Mark 7:9-13; John 19:25-27. 


It is quite likely that this Sunday’s topic will 
prove to be the most interesting of the unit as well 
as the most difficult to teach. There should be no 
lack of discussion however. It is suggested that 
you read with special care the materials that will 
be in the hands of the student. Pay particular at- 
tention to’ the questions for discussion in “The 
Lesson in Life” (Adult Student) and anticipate 
helpful answers. Have each member of the class 
in mind as you think in terms of older adults in 
the home. Read “What Is an Older Person 
Worth?” and “Obeying and Honoring One’s Par- 
ents” on pages 18 and 23. Formulate questions 
and situations which have enough concreteness 
and yet anonymity to allow them to discuss this 
problem impersonally. 

Strive to maintain a sense of continuity with 
previous discussions (May 4 and May 11). Search 
for unanswered questions and contributions that 
may have come up in the students’ experiences 
since the last session. 

In explaining the background of Exodus 20:12, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee,” point out that all the command- 
ments are negatively presented except the Fourth 
(keeping the Sabbath) and this one. Likewise re- 
mind the class that Paul’s interpretation of this 
commandment as “the first commandment with 
promise” implies (as do the Fifth to the Tenth 
Commandments) that a certain quality of rela- 
tionship should exist between man and God once 
a covenant with God has been established. Ethical 
and morally righteous and responsible living is 
an inescapable part and product of a belief in God. 

Not only is it necessary to point out the rela- 
tionship of morality to religion which is implicit 
in the Fifth Commandment but it would be well 
to prevent the promise-clause, “that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” from being misconstrued as a reward- 
punishment technique. The children of Israel are 
commanded to do this thing—not in order to 
inveigle the blessing of a long life from God, but 
rather in order that the moral conditions for 
longevity, personal and racial, may be fulfilled. 

Mark 7:9-13, dealing with a very important 
aspect of the practical application of the Fifth 
Commandment, needs to be carefully taught. The 
entire passage must be explained in light of the 
wider setting Mark gives it in his brilliant attack 
on Pharisaic legalism. The following procedure is 
suggested for dealing with this reference: 

1. Recall with the class Mark’s record of Jesus’ 
rebuke of mere external ceremonialism which was 
discussed in the May 4 lesson, “What Is Profane 


“Christ in Carpenter Shop,” by John Scheffer von 
Leonardshof. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


Living?” (Mark 7:5-8). Explain that these pas- 
sages (Mark 7:5-8 and 9-13) come from a mixed 
section in Mark’s Gospel (7:1-23) dealing with 
religious ablutions (verses 5-8), corban casuistry’ 
(verses 9-13), and clean and unclean foods 
(verses 14-23). This section is actually a single 
indictment of contemporary Jewish legalism al- 
though probably delivered on three separate 
occasions. 

2. Make it clear that Jesus is trying to teach 
that there are basic differences between the re- 
quirements of children toward their parents as 
God sees them and as the Pharisees saw them. It 
might be well to have the class enumerate some of 
these major differences. Such a list would certain- 
ly include the following distinctions: (a) Phari- 
saism in general saw things externally while Jesus 
saw them internally. (b) The Pharisees could 
place law and precept before need or conscience. 
Jesus could never do this. (c) The Pharisees could 
usually get “two” meanings out of one, thereby 
avoiding the main issue. Jesus could not. 

3. The next step in teaching this passage is an 
explanation of the term “corban.” The word itself 





1 Corban: an offering devoted to God. 

















A painting of the Holy Family by Raphael. 


was originally a Semitic word. Mark translates 
it by the Greek word “corban” which means 
“gift” or “given.” Defined, it is a gift set apart 
for God. As it is used in the lesson, it refers to a 
practice whereby a son in the name of religion 
could refuse to support a parent on the basis of 
the pretension that the only money he possessed 
was “corban” or dedicated to God. 

In the discussion of the Fifth Commandment, 
some member of the class may raise the question 
of the extent to which honor for parents can go. 
There is no essential problem of conflicting loyal- 
ties between honoring God and honoring one’s 
parents. For Jesus regarded only as his mother 
or father, his sister or brother, those who were 
truly seeking to bring the kingdom of God on 
earth. We must honor parents as parents and God 
as God. 

The final biblical passage for this lesson (John 
19:25-27) dramatically relates the scene of the 
four women (including the three Marys) at the 
Cross. The class may wish to identify further the 
four women. The first woman referred to is Mary 
the Mother of Jesus (“Standing by the cross of 
Jesus were his mother . . .”). The second woman 
referred to (according to most interpretations) is 
Salome, the wife of Zebedee and the mother of 
James and John. The third woman (Mary the 
wife of Clopas) is Mary the mother of James the 
less and Joses (see Mark 15:40). The fourth 
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woman is Mary Magdalene (Luke 8:2; 24 

In concluding the discussion of this pa 
from John emphasize the perfectly nat 
thought that Jesus would not have failed to h 
his mother dnd commit her to the care of 
of the disciples. 


OUTLINE 


I. Biblical basis for family reverence and re 
A. Old Testament 
1. Fifth Commandment 
B. New Testament 
1. Mark 7:9-13 
2. John 19:25-27 
II. Honor in family relations 
A. The Hebrews and family virtue 
B. Jesus’ teaching on the family 
1. Mark 
2. John 
III. Changing family patterns 
A. External 
B. Internal 


Class discussion may be further stimulat: 
using the following questions: 

1. What are some of the more important t! 
you owe your mother and father? 

2. What did Jesus say about the treatm: 
parents? 

3. How did the ancient Hebrews regar« 
family? 

4. What did Jesus say about the family? 

5. What provisions are made in your hon 
making the older members of your family 
wanted? 


Prayer of Intercession 


O Gop, whose Kingdom is an everlasting K 
dom, and whose dominion endureth from ge 
tion to generation; dethrone our pride, and sh 
our complacency. Open our eyes to see the v 
of this world’s riches and renown; make | 
understand that there is no wealth but life, 
living men are thy glory, and our life the visi: 
thee. Keep us from being terrorized by v 
and influence, beguiled by pleas of custon 
expediency, or distracted by the glamor o! 
perity. Keep us securely in thy way of right: 
ness and truth; through Jesus Christ our | 
Amen.—From The Book of Worship for C! 
and Home; The Methodist Publishing House 
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ENTER by the narrow gate; for the gate is 
and the way is easy, that leads to destruction 
those who enter by it are many. For the g: 
narrow and the way is hard, that leads to 
and those who find it are few.—Matthew 7: | 
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May 25: How Can We Protect Human Life? 


The Scripture references are Exodus 20:13; 
Matthew 5:21-26; 18:1-6, 10-14; Mark 1:40-42; 
Luke 9:51-56; 12:4-7. 


The protection of human life in an age that 
holds it so cheaply is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration by adult Christian churchmen. Is it 
possible, perhaps, that along with our cheapening 
of most of life, humanity is dehumanizing itself? 

The central theme of this lesson is the value 
and infinite worth of each person and the respon- 
sibility of every professing Christian to do all 
that is humanly possible to make life more secure 
and temperate. 

In today’s lesson the commandment not to kill 
(Exodus 20:13) challenges you as the teacher to 
expose some of the keenest insights in the Bible. 
Teach the biblical material with a temperance 
emphasis in mind, however, by continually asking 
the question, “What does this comment, contribu- 
tion, question, or discussion have to do with 
temperance?” See the article on pages 12-14. 

You might begin your interpretation of the 
Sixth Commandment by following its develop- 
ment from early Hebrew times down to the time 
of Christ. Show how the early Hebrew, because 
of lack of social control and law, had no recourse 
in the case of murder save particular and absolute 
retaliation. (See Genesis 4:14;,II Samuel 14: 4-7; 
Deuteronomy 21:1-9.) Although our present 
standards and laws of capital punishment often 
demand death for a murderer, much progress has 
been made in the elimination of the practice of 
blood or clan revenge. 

In teaching the New Testament reference to 
murder (Matthew 5:21-22), show that anger 
enough to kill is spiritually just as damaging as 
the physical act of killing. As you teach, contrast 
some outward acts which are punishable by any 
civil court with some inward acts which no 
tribunal, save conscience, can punish. Underscore 
throughout any discussion which may arise con- 
cerning this passage that the life that is destroyed 
in the case of premeditated murder (contemplated 
or completed) is not necessarily the life of the 
murdered but rather the spiritual life of the 
murderer. Christians, then, must protect and 
seek to save all human life. 

The passage of Scripture from the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew (verses 1-6) takes us into 
another area of discussion on the theme: “How 
Can We Protect Human Life?” Point out to the 
class that in many ways—some direct, others in- 
direct, some closely, others remotely—they in- 
fluence the lives of children. In other words, they 
give life or they destroy life almost at will as they 
come in contact with young people in their home, 
Community, nation, or world, 

In much the same fashion, Jesus warns of cen- 
Sorious judgment against outcasts of any descrip- 


tion (Matthew 18:10-14). Impress upon the stu- 
dents the idea that lost men are spiritually dead 
men and that losers of men (Christian church- 
men) are essentially killers of men. The construc- 
tive side of the picture should also be shown. Be 
sure that the class realizes how important it is 
that the church guide and guard human life in 
either its child, youth, or adult stages. 

Another insight in the Mark record of Jesus 
is found in the scene where Jesus puts forth his 
hand and heals the leper (Mark 1:40-42). The 
class should understand the important point here 
that personal and social improvement are the re- 
sult of personal and social effort and usually in 
direct proportion to them. 

The final passages in the lesson are from Luke. 
In the case of 9:51-56, an incident which only 
Luke records, it is important to emphasize two 
things: first, the intemperate anger of James and 
John which was exhibited in their desire to de- 
stroy the inhospitable Samaritan village; secondly, 
no life is so low, lost, or hopeless that it deserves 
destruction. Rather, all men in whatever state or 
condition are subjects of the saving grace of our 
Father in heaven. 

The second passage from Luke is 12:4-7. Here 
it would be good to emphasize the fact that the 
disciples (even as ourselves) are not to fear men 
and their power nearly as much as they should 
love God and do his will. As Ownbey in “Study- 
ing the Bible Text” Adult Student says, “. . . the 
one to fear is Satan, not God.” Demonstrate the 
logic of God’s ability and desire to protect human 
life for whom he created a universe and gave his 
own Son! 


OUTLINE 


I. Religion and brotherly love 

A. The protection of life through the absence 
of homicide 

B. The protection of life through a better 
understanding of the nature of the father 
that is our God 

II. Protecting the immature and underprivileged 

A. Jesus’ love of children 

B. Jesus’ concern for “outcasts” 

C. Jesus’ attitude toward minorities 
1. Racial 
2. Religious 

D. Jesus’ concern for the physically unfit 


The following questions may be supplemented 
by questions arising in the class discussion. 

1. What makes life hazardous for us? 

2. What can we do to help remove some of these 
hazards? 

3. What effect does alcohol have on the preser- 
vation of life? 

4, What do you think the Church can do about 
eliminating the liquor traffic? 
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GREAT IDEAS 
in the Old Testament 


May 4: THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


Biblical Interpretations 


by W. A. Smart 


Our lesson is well named; for what we are 
studying is the Birth of a Nation. 

There is no nation of Israel in Genesis, and 
scarcely any Hebrew people. We have the begin- 
ning, as the name Genesis implies, in God’s choice 
of Abraham and the migration of that patriarch 
to Canaan. Then there are the stories of his family, 
or parts of his family, during the next three 
generations: Isaac, Jacob, and his twelve sons. 
There is, of course, nothing slightly resembling 
organization or office, but simply the careers of 
these individuals. 

Finally, this family is driven out of Canaan by 
famine. They seek refuge, only temporarily one 
would imagine, down in Egypt where there is 
plenty of food. The story of how Joseph was sold 
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into Egypt by the hatred and jealousy « 
brothers, and of how, when the crisis cam: 
contemptible act became the means of their : 
tion from starving, reads like a _ well-pl: 
drama (Genesis 37 through 48). 

The Book of Genesis closes with the aged J 
about to die in Egypt, blessing his twelve 
and predicting for them some of the things 
later were true of the twelve tribes whic! 
scended from them. Then the old patriarch 
In his death he is looking forward to the r 
of his family to Canaan (Genesis 49 and 50). 

Probably we should not accept too literal! 
exact dates given to such primitive events 
cient tradition says that about four hundred 
intervened between the close of Genesis an: 
opening of Exodus. Anyhow, it was long en 
for the family of Jacob to grow into a peop 
numerous and so strong that they made the 
of Egypt himself uncomfortable. We must re 
ber that Egypt was one of the really pow 
nations on earth at that time. 

We have a parallel which, though not ps 
is suggestive in the experiences of the Negr« 
in this country. The Negroes were first broug 
this country by slave traders as individuals 
relatively small groups. There was no unit 
organization. Frequently even families were 
lessly torn apart. But the Negroes have lived 
long enough to grow into a great people, 
racial pride, and feeling of oneness, and the a 
to claim for themselves the rights which s] 
be theirs as citizens. By becoming many, 
have been able to become one people. 

So the Hebrews whom we left as a fam 
immigrants into Egypt at the close of Genesi 
meet as a people at the beginning of Ex 
“They ... grew greater and greater, so th: 
land was filled wtih them.” A new king, on 
ing to the throne, said, “See, the Israelite p: 
have become too numerous and too strong f: 
come, let us take precautions against ‘ 
(Exodus 1:8-9) .! 

The next chapter in the story is familiar 
all. Ancient kings were normally great bui 
Nothing gave quite such an outlet to their \ 
and their sense of power as building great w 
cities, unless it was building their own t« 
So the new king set these Hebrews to forced 
building new cities. He sought by cons 
cruelty, overwork, and lack of food, gradua 
reduce them to impotence. 

It is here that the story of Moses begins. | 
is the hero of the story, if it has an earthly 
We cannot trace here all the details of th: 
twenty chapters of Exodus, and the teacher s! 
review them in order to refresh his m« 
before preparing the lesson. 

Later Israelites always looked back to M 
not only as their deliverer from Egyptian 
1 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Sn 


Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the Univer 
Chicago Press. 














age, but as the giver of their laws, the creator of 
their organization, and their leader up to the Land 
of Promise. Moses was the founder of their reli- 
gion, and in a sense the inaugurator of their life 
as a unified people. 

But as one reads the story he realizes that the 
real hero is not Moses at all, but Jehovah. When 
we compare the builders of other great nations, 
such as the Caesars or George Washington or 
Stalin, one is struck with the minor part which 
Moses plays in this story. More than once he 
actually tries to escape the role which is forced 
upon him. 

We may speculate endléssly about how he was 
trained in the religion of his fathers while being 
reared in the Egyptian palace as the king’s grand- 
son, and how he preserved such loyalty to his 
miserable enslaved kinsmen when he had never 
really been a part of them (Exodus 2:11-15). 

The real story begins later, after Moses has 
fled from Egypt to the mountainside in Midian. 
This story does not begin with Moses but with 
Jehovah. Jehovah heard the cry of his oppressed 
people, and he came to earth to deliver them 
(Exodus 3:7-8). 

When Jehovah chose Moses to be his leader, 
Moses tried his best to escape (Exodus 3:11, 13; 
4:1, 10, 13). Never was there a great national de- 
liverer less eager for his task. As we read Jeho- 
vah’s answers to these objections of Moses, they 
are never reassurances of Moses by insisting on 
his adequacy, but always promises of Jehovah’s 
own power. 

When Moses finally goes down to Egypt, Jeho- 
vah works miracles through him to convince his 
own people that the movement is divinely guided. 
When it comes to getting the slaves free from their 
Egyptian persecutor, Moses is little more effective 
than anyone else. Moses does not either conquer 
the king nor outwit him, as would be true in most 
revolts. Instead, Jehovah works ten successive 
miracles, until finally Pharaoh can take no more 
and agrees to let the people go in order to escape 
the anger of God. 

So it is all the way through the story. Moses 
and his horde of migrants were trapped at the Red 
Sea, and it was not Moses that found how to get 
them across. Jehovah parted the waters. The 
Egyptian army pursued, and Jehovah drowned 
them. 

When the Israelites were hungry in the Wilder- 
ness, they were not fed because Moses was such 
a competent and foresighted provider, but because 
Jehovah sent manna and quails, and water gushed 
out of a rock by a miracle. When they were op- 
posed by the Amalekites, they were not saved 
by superior generalship, but by Moses’ hands out- 
stretched in supplication to Jehovah. 

Finally, they came to Sinai, the place where 
Moses had first gotten his commission from Je- 
hovah. There they received the Law which united 
them into one people. But it was not any constitu- 


tion or bylaws which Moses as a great organizer 
had compiled. God gave them their law, as God 
had done everything else for them, and as he was 
to lead them through the Wilderness for forty 
years and eventually into the land which he had 
chosen for them. 

All this is said, not to detract from the reputa- 
tion of Moses. His place in history is too well 
established to be questioned. Probably the greatest 
thing that could be said of Moses is that in a time 
of great crisis God chose to work through him. 

The point is the way in which the Hebrew 
people read history. All history was God, and men 
were merely the tools which he used. Not only 
because he chose them at the beginning, but be- 
cause he presided over all their doings, these were 
God’s people. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


This is the third lesson in the series on “Israel’s 
Sense of Destiny.” You will have noticed by now 
a definite progression of events in our study. First, 
it was “God Seeks a Man,” then “God Seeks a 
Family,” and now comes the “Birth of a Nation.” 
This topic of the nation will furnish the theme 
for all of this month, going on from today’s topic 
to “The Shaping of a Nation,” “A Nation in Tran- 
sition,’ and “A Nation Learns Through Dis- 
cipline.” If you could read all of these four lessons 
before teaching the first one, it would give you a 
perspective which you cannot otherwise have. 

You and your class will already know many of 
the basic facts which are brought out in these 
lessons—you have heard the stories many times. 
It should be your purpose, therefore, to go behind 
the stories, to undertake an interpretation of these 
well-known events. This is history, the history of 
one of the earliest nations. But more than this, 
it is the history of a religion which grew along 
with this nation. Many would hold that the nation 
of Israel would not have been born and could not 
have been born without the religion of Israel. 

Purpose: To consider through lecture, ques- 
tions, and discussion how the nation of Israel was 
born, with God using Moses as the leader to rise 
up out of the despair of his people and envision 
for them a time of deliverance. 

Some of the facts of this lesson can best be 
given through a lecture, but you will need to time 
your remarks at this point very carefully in order 
to avoid taking so much time that not enough 
will be left for a consideration of the questions 
raised in Adult Student by Finch. These questions 
are apt ones and will lead, if time is allowed, to 
a discussion of the events of today’s lesson. 

Help the class make the transition from last 
week’s topic to the topic of today by pointing out 
that some four hundred and thirty years have 
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passed since the time of Joseph and Moses. Finch 
speaks of this as a “no man’s land of research” — 
for very little is known about what happened dur- 
ing these centuries. 

One thing is clear, however, that whereas the 
Israelite family was settled in one of the choicest 
and most fertile sections of Egypt during the later 
days of Joseph, now this people, who have multi- 
plied in numbers, is in slavery. The great purpose 
of the Israelites as a people—their special sense 
of destiny—seems to be lying dormant. The 
Israelites were a people who had once had great 
dreams, but now they have little time or strength 
to even recount these dreams. There were a few 
no doubt who still believe the stories of their 
forefathers to be more than stories, but the great 
rank and file no longer had faith that these stories 
were to be any more than stories during their 
lifetime. 

I. Desperation and Desperation 

A. The desperation of famine had brought the 
children of Israel to Egypt to begin with. Because 
of this desperation they had been forced to seek 
an answer to their need and in their seeking had 
been reunited with Joseph the greatest of the 
sons of Jacob. 

B. We do not know just how it happened, but 
now after some four hundred years in Egypt, we 
find these people desperate again. The desperation 
of famine is tragic, but the desperation which 
they found themselves facing now—slavery—was 
much worse. Now they had little enough to eat, 
but much worse they had almost no freedom. 
It almost appeared that the Israelites had come to 
the place that they no longer were able to dream 
of the freedoms which have always been very 
important to men who were thinking for them- 
selves. 

C. One thing they had in their favor. They had 
the power to wait and to multiply. And as they 
multiplied, their misery increased. It has some- 
times been said about certain evils that they can- 
not get any better until they get worse. The 
history of the Israelites at this time is a case in 
point, serving as an example of this bit of para- 
doxical philosophy. As their misery increased, 
their sense of need grew and they began turning 
once again toward their ancient sources of help 
and unity. As their tragedy and travail increased, 
the more ready they were for deliverance and 
destiny. 

Finch raises some good questions at this point. 
The most important of these is the one which asks 
if there may have been some connection between 
the loss of the Israelites’ religion and their sense 
of destiny and the loss of their freedom. We might 
mistakenly infer that they lost their freedom first 
and then their religion and sense of destiny. But 
this may not have been the case. Could it be that 
it was the other way around? 

Another excellent question, Why hadn’t God 
moved more rapidly with this people and the ful- 
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fillment of his purpose with them? Does Gos 
choose to bring about a nation’s destiny any 
rapidly than the people of that nation ar 
and willing to develop? These questions 
lead into a fruitful discussion. You may h: 
cut off the discussion in order to go on | 
this point. 

II. God’s Answer to Israel’s Desperation— 

A. Few if any of your class will be unfa 
with the story of Moses; but it is also likel; 
few of them are well acquainted with the fa 
such a way as to give an intelligent interpr: 
to this episode of Israel’s history. The av 
Jew is much more farhiliar with this sto 
pecially the religious significance it holk 
them. Make your plans to relate the essentia! 
of Moses’ life in such a way as to go beyo! 
childhood story to an adult consideration 
great historic event. 

Students of biblical history have often d 
the life of Moses into three periods: the 
years in the court of Pharaoh, the forty ye: 
the wilderness of Midian, and the forty ye: 
leadership of his people. 

B. What were the chief factors in the su 
of Moses? Finch points out that Hebrew tra 
of uncertain origin attributes to him great 
tary success in the service of Egypt. 

A more likely theory is the suggestion tha 
student in the temple university, Moses 
have come into contact with the lingering ve 
of Egyptian monotheism initiated a century 
lier by Ikhnaton. The latter had attempted t: 
his country from polytheism to monotheism 
to be defeated by the entrenched power < 
priests and the lethargy and superstition « 
people. 

Whatever Moses’ experience, through 
means he did come to believe in the ethical 1 
theism which Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph | 
him had all done something to develop. Ea 
these men had gone a step further than th: 
vious one in thinking through to definite co 
sions about the kind of God that rules the v 
And each had been more certain that God 
chosen their people as a special group, a tri 
whom much would be given and from \ 
much would be expected. One thing seems « 
Moses came to know this history and cai 
believe in it with all his being. 

C. Whether Moses would do anything s; 
with his heritage and his opportunity in a | 
leged position was uncertain during his « 
manhood. Whereas history records how num: 
persons gave up their privileges in order to m 
bold adventure into social reform, the tru 
that the tendency is that the possession of | 
leges often serves as an opiate which blind 
vision which a person might otherwise hav 
justice and human need. 

The human race has reason to be thankful! 
Moses became awakened to his people’s ne: 
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the extent that he finally became a man of action. 
His years of solitude in the wilderness became an 
education so that he became ready finally to lead 
his people out of slavery. It is often overlooked 
that before Moses could discipline his people and 
mold them into a nation, he first had to discipline 
himself. Perhaps one of the greatest needs of our 
own day is more men in high positions of leader- 
ship who are thoroughly disciplined individuals. 

Finch does well to call to our attention that the 
important thing about Moses is not how he be- 
came aware of God speaking to him but that he 
did experience the presence of God in his life. To 
overstress the “how” could well be to overem- 
phasize the burning bush experience. It is quite 
unlikely that modern men will find God in a burn- 
ing bush. It does not need to follow at all that 
modern men cannot find God. We need God in our 
lives just as Moses needed God in his life. And 
it is a strange commentary on our religion if God 
is any less available to twentieth-century man 
than he was to Moses. 

D. Moses did receive a vision and a call, the 
gap of the years since Joseph, Jacob, and Abra- 
ham was spanned, and God now identified himself 
as “the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” Upon 
Moses was laid the task of arousing and unifying a 
disorganized slave people, freeing them from their 
conquerors, and disciplining a great mass of ex- 
slaves into an orderly and disciplined nation. 

III. The Deliverance From Egypt 

A. Moses had to convince his own people first, 
and Pharaoh next. The second was not necessarily 
the hardest of these tasks. That Moses found it 
necessary in both instances to work miracles fits 
in well with the superstitions of the day. To try 
to understand these or to explain them or explain 
them away will be of little use to us. Something 
happened we can be sure. The important fact is 
that with the aid of God these people were deliv- 
ered from their bondage. It is like the blind man 
who having been cured by Jesus in a later century 
made the remark, “Though I was blind, now I 
see.” 

B. Finch points out that what Easter is to the 
Christian, the Exodus is to the Hebrews. This was 
the birth of their nation and the birth or rebirth 
of their religion. What the Lord’s Supper is to the 
Christian, the Passover is to the Hebrew. Whereas 
these events cannot mean exactly the same to the 
Christian as to the Jew, the important thing for 
us to remember is that here again God’s care for 
his chosen people is revealed. Jesus enlarged the 
concept of who are the chosen, but it remains true 
that having chosen a people, God is ready to de- 
liver that people, he is faithful to help in time of 
tragedy and travail. 

Conclusion: There are many historic examples 
of small nations being enslaved and oppressed 
in a similar fashion to the children of Israel in 
Egypt. 





The Venerable Bede, English monk and famous historian, 
was engaged in dictating a translation of the Gospel 
of John at the time of his death (735). (Photo from 
Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions.) 


Perhaps one of the best modern examples is 
Czechoslovakia. Tomas Masaryk is to this small 
nation what Moses was to the Israelites. After his 
death in 1937 some of his admirers and followers 
hung a lantern on a post near his grave. Perhaps 
these men even then had a foreboding that their 
nation was soon to lose its freedom. At any rate, 
they took an oath that from that day forward, re- 
gardless of the circumstances, this lantern would 
never be allowed to go out. Oil was to be kept in 
it and a burning light was to be seen there night 
and day as a symbol of the freedom which 
Masaryk had helped his people realize. One won- 
ders what has become of this lantern during the 
tragic days since it was first lit. First, the country 
was enslaved by the Germans and later by the 
Russians. How many of these people now clearly 
remember the freedom which they obtained under 
their great leader? Has the lantern been ex- 
tinguished never to be lighted again? 
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Garrison State—Its Limits 


It has been calculated by the ablest politicians 
that no state, without being soon exhausted, can 
maintain above the hundredth part of its members 
in arms and idleness.—Edward Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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Gop is the denial of denials.—Meister Eckhart. 
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This view of the southern end of the Sea of Galilee shows mountains of Syria in the background. Olive 
flourish in this fruitful region of the Holy Land. (Photo by George Pickow from Three Lions.) 


May 11: THE SHAPING OF A NATION 


Biblical Interpretations 


by W. A. Smart 


Last week’s lesson took the Hebrews, escaped 
from Egyptian slavery, to Sinai. This was the 
mountain where Moses had tended sheep for his 
father-in-law Jethro. Here he had met Jehovah 
in the burning bush, and had received the com- 
mission to go to Egypt and liberate the slaves. 

Moses took the people to Sinai because, having 
met Jehovah there himself, he thought of it as 
God’s home, and he wanted the people to meet 
him too. For a long time after the Hebrews en- 
tered Canaan, they still thought of Sinai as Je- 
hovah’s home. When Elijah became convinced 
that Baal had won out in Canaan, he left that 
country and started back to Sinai because he 
thought that there Jehovah could still be found. 

We must not forget that Moses was not leading 
an organized movement, but a mob of refugees. 
There were women and children as well as men, 
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and also the very aged and the babies. We 

get a fair idea of these refugees if we would 
of the pictures of the war refugees in E 
which we have seen. Undoubtedly they we: 
ing to carry with them what pitiful poss: 
they could. 

Exodus (12:37) says that there were 600, 
addition to the dependents and, regardless « 
many dependents there were, that would 
an amazing army of migrants. But there v 
census, and figures were exaggerated in : 
times even more than they are today. 

One reason for the lack of morale an 
thusiasm among these escaped slaves was t! 
that they were escaped slaves. For years th: 
been beaten, starved, and oppressed until al! 
had been drained from their hearts. The) 
heavy, sodden, hopeless. 

Another reason was the fact that this w: 
their movement. They had not revolted t 
their liberty. They had neither planned n: 
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manded their freedom, and they had set no ob- 
jective toward which they must move. They had 
not risen to the level of defying the king, and they 
had caught no vision of a better land in which they 
might live. The whole thing was planned without 
their knowledge and handed down to them. 

As a result, they richly deserved the popular 
name “Children of Israel” for, regardless of age, 
they acted like children. Instead of bolstering 
each other’s morale and pressing on toward the 
new day, they hung back like recalcitrant chil- 
dren. When they became hungry, they whined for 
the fleshpots of Egypt from which they had been 
fed as slaves. When they were thirsty, they whined 
for the waters of the Nile. And when some died on 
the journey, the rest whined for the burial 
grounds of the land from which they were es- 
caping. 

But the thing which broke Moses’ heart was 
their making the golden calf. Just at the time 
when they should be meeting this Jehovah God 
who had shown them such mercies and had 
worked so many miracles to achieve their free- 
dom, they gave themselves to the crude worship 
of animals which they had learned from their 
pagan neighbors. However much we may idealize 
God’s chosen people after these centuries, it was 
a sorry mob which Moses led. They broke his 
heart, and more than once Jehovah threatened 
to have nothing more to do with them (Exodus 
32: 9-14, etc.). 

This makes all the more significant the work 
which Moses was able to do with such a mob; for 
in all the subsequent ages it was to Moses that the 
Israelites looked back as their real founder. It 
was true that they had Abraham as their father, 
and that they were named “children of Israel 
(Jacob) ,” but their real start was not with the 
patriarchs but with Moses. It was Moses who 
welded the mob of slaves into a people, and their 
religion through the centuries was the law of 
Moses. 

The scenes at Mount Sinai present the most im- 
pressive theophany in the Old Testament. The 
very mountain shook when Jehovah descended 
upon it, and it was so sacred that it was fenced 
off from the profane touch of the people. Glory 
like a blazing fire rested on its top. Jehovah’s 
voice was so mighty that it terrified the people, 
and his brilliance so blinding that they could not 
look upon him. 

But the most impressive feature of the stay at 
Mount Sinai was the giving of the law. Of course 
“the law of Moses” continued to grow for cen- 
turies, and the tendency was to think of it all as 
having been given by Jehovah to Moses at Sinai. 
In the Exodus account, chapters 21 through 23, 
there are laws which certainly came later. But 
this very attitude of the later centuries is testi- 
mony to the significance of the original. 

The best-known section of the law of Moses is 
the Ten Commandments. This little code probably 


consisted originally of ten laws of two words each 
(“Thou shalt not” represents one word in He- 
brew), somewhat like “Don’t murder,” “Don’t 
steal.” But just because of their importance and 
popularity some of them were later elaborated 
into the longer forms with which we are familiar. 
They are recorded in Exodus 20 and in Deuter- 
onomy 5, and a set of laws somewhat akin to them 
is found in Exodus 34: 14-26. 

But the important thing is not to decide just 
which laws were given by Moses, but to realize 
the significance of the fact that laws were given. 
We are now bringing the mob to some sort of 
unity. A feeling of its own meaning and destiny 
develops. The freed slaves become Israel. They 
begin to take their place in history and in the 
plans of God. There is a tabernacle in which the 
ark symbolizes the actual presence of God with 
them. There are priests to administer the things of 
God. The pillar of cloud and of fire lead them on 
their predestined way. The mob of refugees be- 
longs to the past; for Israel has been born. 

The new-born Israel, with her new relation to 
Jehovah and the new obligations under which 
she now lives, is confirmed in the making of a 
covenant (Exodus 24). As the blood of the sac- 
rificed animal touched the people, it gave them 
standing, so to speak, as the people of Jehovah, 
and pledged them to observe the newly given 
laws and all that was implied in this new relation- 
ship. . 

There had been covenants before: with Noah, 
and with Abraham, and with his family. But from 
the days of Moses on, these were largely ignored, 
and the covenant given at Sinai was considered 
the constitution and bylaws of Israel. Many new 
laws would be added as the nation developed and 
new needs arose, but they were always considered 
as “the laws of Moses” just as the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania continue to be the laws of Pennsylvania, 
however much their contents change from year to 
year. Even down in New Testament times, the 
laws of the Jewish people were still called “the 
laws of Moses.” 

It is a truism that the Jewish religion developed 
a high ethical consciousness while other religions 
remained largely on the level of superstition. 
Probably the basis of this is the idea of a covenant- 
making God. The Hebrews worshiped a God who 
bound himself and bound his people with obliga- 
tions which both must meet, and out of this sense 
of mutual obligation came an ever-rising sense of 
moral relationship. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 

Young parents who have long awaited the birth 
of a child are sometimes quite surprised to find 
that the rearing of a child is much more exciting 
and difficult than merely bringing a child into 
the world. It might seem to one acquainted only 
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with the great excitement that accompanied the 
birth of Israel as a nation, that the climactic events 
of the plagues and the crossing of the Red Sea 
would be looked back on as the chief difficulty 
encountered by the children of Israel. Thus it 
would come as a surprise to find that the real 
difficulty came after this, during the long years 
when Moses was struggling with these former 
slaves, trying to mold them into a nation—a nation 
with a respected military reputation, a sound 
governmental structure, and a religious system 
able to function according to the will of Jehovah. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to trace 
the beginnings of this post-Exodus struggle for 
survival and to show how Moses led his people. 

Your carrying out of the above purpose might 
be based on the threefold outline which follows. 
First, you should sketch the situation which con- 
fronted Moses soon after it was clear that the 
escape from Egypt was behind them. Moses must 
have been surprised and disappointed to find out 
how very immature and undependable were his 
people. Second, you should undertake to give the 
main facts and explain the code and the covenant 
and what these meant to a people in great need 
of assistance from God. Third, you will picture 
the results of the code and covenant as Moses 
used these as instruments to give stability and 
courage to the leaders who were to replace him. 

Thus the lesson will end with a new figure on 
the horizon—Joshua. This is one of the great 
historic examples of a leader being great enough 
to realize that his dreams would go unrealized 
unless he could find a younger person to finish 
that which he had been able only to start. Many 
leaders in history have had much of their work 
fail because they have been unable to see this 
necessity or, seeing it, unable to find and train 
the person who will follow them. 

How are you to accomplish all of the above—all 
in one lesson period? No doubt you will not com- 
plete it fully but it is a challenging assignment. 
Finally, remember that your class chose to study 
these Bible lessons because of their interest in 
getting better acquainted with this greatest of 
books. Your job as teacher is not so much to 
finish every lesson as to lay the framework for 
continued study. 

Perhaps a good method of beginning this lesson 
will be to give the outline of it briefly at the begin- 
ning of the period. If you can give this something 
as it is given above, you will find it much easier 
to fill in the spaces between the main events and 
to judge correctly how much time to give to each 
event. You will more likely have discussion if 
you give time for it after each of these sections 
has been considered. 


I. Difficulties in the Wilderness 


A. Survival was the first problem which faced 
the mob of ignorant, unorganized, exslaves as they 
began to face the very different living conditions 
of the wilderness. They were inexperienced in 
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self-government, they had no military org: 
tion, and little religious heritage save that 1 
ured in the memory of the elders of the reli 
experiences of their forefathers. Much mo: 
cent in their religious experience were the 
gious patterns of Egypt with their superst 
and polytheistic beliefs. 

A little book was published by the Armed 
ices during World War II which was given th: 
Survival. It has sections in it under the g¢ 
heading Survival called “Land,” “Sea,” “Ju: 
and “Arctic.” It makes most interesting r-« 
for any person interested in the problems o 
vival. One of the problems of the person w 
to survive in a strange and difficult situati 
listed over and over again. It is the probl: 
whether to go on into the unknown when « 
undertaking to reach land or civilizatio 
whether to turn and go back to some base 
has already been established. This was th: 
problem which confronted the Hebrew chi 
Without the leadership of Moses, no doubt 
were many who would have been willing ‘ 
back to the securities of slavery rather th 
face the dangers of the unknown. 

B. After survival was an established fact 
more important was the question, Could 
people actually learn to thrive on the dil 
conditions which faced them? Survival i 
enough even though it is a necessary begi! 
The discovery that Jehovah cared and wa 
over them was the turning point which en 
them to go on beyond mere survival. Survi 
an animal goal, but mankind has ever want 
do more than just survive. In fact, man has 
chosen to die rather than survive only. T! 
one thing that differentiates him from the ai 

Finch wisely points out that, whateve 
literary and critical problems of this history 
be, it is no small thing to have been a peop|: 
revealed a caring God to a fretting and frigh 
world. This contribution of the Hebrew pex 
one which future generations of both He 
and Gentiles will continue to look to for st1 
in time of great need. In fact the greater th: 
the greater the meaning of this revelation. 


II. Mount Sinai and the Code 


A. First there was the preparation whic! 
place after the camp was pitched at Mount 
Jethro suggested a type of organization whi 
a great help to Moses at this point. 

B. The religious code which Moses brou: 
people at Mount Sinai was not only so gr 
to give them the ethical basis of their futur: 
gion and governmental organization but h: 
proved to be the most lasting and univ: 
recognized code of law ever to be formulat 
still rests as the framework for all humai 
Finch shows that the code can be best unde! 
in context rather than as an isolated docu 

C. The renewal of the covenant was the 
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This photograph represents a group of Israelites (refuge es from Egypt) tarrying in the vicinity of Mount Sinai. 
An altar has been built, and Aaron is acting as priest for these migrants. 


event which resulted from the establishment of 
the code as an accepted ethical law for their 
nation. The covenant which had first been en- 
tered into by an individual and later by a family 
was now to be entered into by a nation. This 
covenant was on a much higher order than it had 
been in Genesis. Jehovah has demonstrated that 
they are his people. Therefore, Jehovah asks and 
expects certain things from the Israelites. In this 
light, the Ten Commandments are not so much 
Commandments as natural responses on the part 
of a grateful and responsive people. 


III. Joshua the New Leader 
A. The first attempts to conquer Canaan failed 


because the people were not yet ready to take 
this land, much less live in it. 

B. The people learned through harsh experi- 
ence, through trial and error, through rebellion 
and intrigue. The older generation had to die and 
pass on before a younger generation became 
sturdy enough to follow the new leader Moses had 
provided in Joshua. Joshua made it plain that 
not in him but in God must be the final trust. 

C. Joshua proved his leadership in a number 
of ways. Finally, in his great address he stirred 
his people, giving them again not only unity but 
a sense of purpose and destiny. They now realized 
for the first time as a nation that privilege as a 
chosen people brings responsibility. 
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May 18: A NATION IN TRANSITION 


by W. A. Smart 


Biblical Interpretations 


Last week we saw the straggling mob of refu- 
gees from Egyptian slavery welded together at 
Mount Sinai. Through the agency of Moses, Je- 
hovah made them into a united people, with a 
sense of their own destiny and with the cohesive 
force of a common religion binding them together. 

This was at the beginning of the so-called wil- 
derness wanderings, which according to tradition 
lasted forty years. Not much is recorded of those 
forty years, but the very fact that the people 
could not enter immediately into the Land of 
Promise reminds us again that Jehovah was the 
real leader of this whole undertaking and that it 
could not be successful aside from him; for the 
wanderings resulted from the fact that the Israel- 
ites had sinned against him. 

This becomes more conspicuously true when 
we reach the end of the forty years of wanderings 
and the story begins to move forward again. 
Moses has died and his place has been taken by 
Joshua, but it is clear that Jehovah is the hero 
of the story. 

When the people reached the east bank of the 
Jordan River, which was the entry into their 
promised home, it was not Joshua who as an 
astute leader found a way for them to cross. 
Jehovah arranged their crossing by parting the 
waters. When they came to Jericho, the first 
great enemy fortress barring the way for these 
unorganized pilgrims, it was Jehovah and not 
Joshua who demolished it. All Hebrew history 
is a story about God. 

Much has been said about “the conquest of 
Canaan,” but to the modern reader the story is 
a bit disappointing. There is little of conquest as 
we know it. We think of military conquests such 
as those of Alexander the Great, or of Caesar, or, 
in more recent times, of Napoleon. But the story 
of the Hebrews’ entry into Canaan has little to 
excite the imagination. 

The simple fact is that the Hebrews were not 
an invading army. Of course, there had to be some 
fighting, but the movement into Canaan was more 
like an immigration of men, women, and children 
in search of homes. 

In many places the native Canaanites were 
driven out and the Hebrews took the land. More 
often the Canaanites were merely pushed back 
to make footing for the newcomers, but “the Ca- 
naanites were still in the land.” Some places the 
Hebrews could not take at all. Jerusalem, for in- 
stance, remained a Jebusite stronghold for hun- 
dreds of years after the time of Joshua, and was 
not taken by Hebrews until David became king. 

We should think of the “conquest” as gradually 
slowing down, as adjustments were made in the 
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different sections of the country. There \ 
Waterloo or Appomattox bringing the w: 
dramatic conclusion, but the Hebrews ax 
new homes and began to live as indep: 
farmers far removed from the awful sla\ 
Egypt. 

Naturally there was little organization. 
was no king and no central government. 
was no city which served as headquarte! 
ark was deposited in Shiloh, but Shiloh v 
the capital, and we soon lose sight of it. The 
no army. The people had neither politic 
military machinery through which they coi 
as a unit. They simply “possessed the land 
this led to the period of the so-called ‘Ju 

Palestine was attractive to other wild 
wanderers just as it had been to the H: 
when they lived in those semiarid wast 
would not be considered fertile when con 
with the Mississippi Delta, but its water s 
though meager, made it blossom like a 1 
comparison with the wilderness to the so 
the territory east of the Jordan. 

Inevitably other people tried to take thi: 
from the Hebrews just as the Hebrews had 
it from the Canaanites. There were invasi: 
Aram, Moab, Ammon, and most serious 
Philistia. 

Each such crisis produced its own lea 
judge, described in the Book of Judge 
judges had no official title and no constitut: 
thority, but a crisis will usually push to th: 
the man qualified to lead. 

In no case did the judge lead all the He 
in resistance to the invader; for they we 
organized to act together. The people in the : 
borhood under attack had to defend them 
as best they could. After the crisis had } 
the prestige of the local leader made him a ! 
chieftain for the rest of his life. 

As the story of the judges is told, the : 
has in mind one central theme which un: 
all Hebrew interpretation of history, the | 
mentally religious character of their con 
wealth. The people forget God: they are pu! 
by foreign invasion: under the judge the 
again to God: the invader is repulsed anc 
are saved. The key to the story of Israe! 
to be found in God. 

The last and greatest figure in the pe! 
the judges, and the man who furnished the 
across into the next period, was Samuel. 

It was becoming clear that some sort o 
tralized organization was necessary if th 
brews were to continue to survive these p: 
invasions and repel their enemies. The} 
have a king. 

There are two stories describing the d: 
to have a king. Both agree that the choi 
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made by Samuel as Jehovah’s representative, and 
that the choice was really God’s choice. But ac- 
cording to one story, the first demand for a king 
came from the people. Both Samuel and Jehovah 
were opposed to it, and Jehovah said that the 
people had repudiated his leadership in wanting 
a king, but since the people demanded it, he con- 
sented (I Samuel 8). 

According to the other account, Samuel, far- 
seeing statesman that he was, recognized the need 
for a king long before anyone else was thinking 
of such a thing. He picked out Saul as the man 
of destiny, but told him to keep quiet about it 
until the proper time should arrive (I Samuel 9). 

We are familiar with the fact that there are 
parallel accounts of -the same thing in the Old 
Testament resulting from different sources which 
the authors quote. There is reason for thinking 
that in this case the second of the above explana- 


tions (I Samuel 9) is more nearly accurate than 


the other. It was many years later that the proph- 
ets became quite hostile to the kings, and held 
them responsible for the evils which came upon 
the land (compare Elijah, Amos, Jeremiah, etc.). 
At that time it would be natural to claim that 
Jehovah had never wanted kings in the first 
place, and that choosing a king and setting up a 
kingdom had been a repudiation of Jehovah and 
his prophet (I Samuel 8). 

But that is unimportant. What is important is 
that we now start a new chapter in the develop- 
ment of these chosen people. We have come a 
long way since Moses dragged them from under 
the whiplash of Egyptian persecution. Now we 
are launched upon the broad sea of national life 
as the Kingdom of Israel. 

But the main theme of the story remains the 
same. Jehovah is still in control. The kings are 
merely his representatives, as were Moses and 
Samuel. When the kings obey Jehovah, Israel 
prospers: when they make Israel to sin, she 
suffers. Politics waits upon religion. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 

A nation in transition is often one in which 
there are many failures, many trials and errors 
which lead up blind alleys. The period of history 
we are discussing today is filled with failures or 
with successes which were successful only be- 
cause the standard of judgment was low. But this 
kind of history has something to teach us. We 
dare not refuse to study carefully that which has 
failed, or we will be in greater danger of making 
the same failure. Every failure of a nation, like 
every failure of an individual, should be an es- 
sential part of the educational process of history. 
And history can be mankind’s great educator, if 
we will let it be. 

Our own day should have much to learn from 
this study. Germany in a sense has been a series 





























































The Israelites quenching their thirst after Moses pro- 
duced water by smiting the rock. See Numbers 20:11. 
Artist, Gustave Doré. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


of failures during the lifetime of many of us. 
Whether Germany as a nation has learned that 
which she must, it is too early to know. Whether 
the rest of the world, the world of nations which 
was all too content to create and let be created 
nations like Germany, has learned its lesson is 
too soon to predict. Perhaps this lesson may there- 
fore have more to teach us than some of the les- 
sons which are more pleasant to consider. 

The purpose of this lesson is to show how the 
first centuries during which the children of Israel 
lived in their Promised Land were not necessarily 
their best days. This is one of the lessons in which 
the long road ahead of humanity can be viewed. 
We may be living in such a period in our day. 

For your introduction, you might describe 
briefly the passing of time in centuries which is 
taking place in our study. Sketch the high lights 
of this lesson and face frankly the distaste of 
studying a series of failures so close on the heels 
after seeing the Israelites triumph over the evils 
of their slave days and the difficulties which fol- 
lowed. Also give the class an idea of the timeli- 
ness of this consideration. Americans may be the 
people who need to learn from this lesson. 
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I. Was Palestine a Real Promised Land? 

A. Palestine might have proved to be more of 
a promised land if the children of Israel had not 
been left so leaderless during the first centuries 
they were to reside there. However great Joshua 
may have been as a leader, he was much inferior 
to Moses in one aspect: he was not able to leave 
behind an accepted leader of the high quality 
necessary if his nation was to make the steady 
progress which they had made under Moses and 
himself. 

B. The property rights and civilized ways of 
Palestine were a problem to the Hebrews since 
they were not accustomed to this type of living 
during their wilderness days nor during their 
days of slavery. Without the proper leadership, 
they drifted rather than grew and developed. 

C. With little or no political and military 
leadership, there seemed also to be a dearth of 
religious leadership and organization. 

1. Soon the Ten Commandments were forgotten 
and very nearly lost. 

2. Only misery and distress caused the He- 
brews to turn again to their ancient racial and 
religious unity. But this was never for long—for 
every leader who was able to restore some of the 
unity of their past, there were several who had 
little to offer. For every Deborah and Gideon 
there were several Samsons. 

3. Perhaps most disastrous of all was the grad- 
ual loss of the sense of destiny as a nation. The 
verse regarded by many as the key verse to an 
understanding of this period of history is one 
which says much and which perhaps should be 
written across the histories of many nations. 
“In those days there was no king [leader] in 
Israel: every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes” (Judges 21:25). 


II. Israel’s Choice: Theocracy or Monarchy 


A. Samuel was one of the rare exceptions to 
the type of ruler which Israel had during these 
years. He was more than a prophet; he was a 
statesman and had worked out his view of the 
ideal state clearly. He believed very much in the 
theocratic democracy as being best for his nation 
and foresaw the dangers of a monarchy as clearly 
as any statesman since his day. 

B. But the people of Samuel’s day had a great 
desire for a king and were not ready to take his 
advice. Samuel gave in reluctantly but finally 
realized that they wanted a king and that a king 
they must have. He tried then to give them the 
counsel which would enable them to live at their 
highest in a monarchy. He was especially con- 
cerned about their sense of destiny as a nation and 
spoke to them out of the depth of his heart. 


III. The Dangers of Nationalism 


A. The possibility that nationalism would be- 
come a religion in itself was more than a dim and 
distant danger. Although David and Solomon 
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were two able and determined kings and n 
their reigns was fine, there was also mu: 
proved nationalism to be an evil force. 7 
result was that the destiny of a people wa 
ized and limited to the destiny of a city : 
destiny of the Temple. 

B. Thus Israel’s sense of destiny was di: 
it was materialized and humanized in th 
and person of the ruling monarch. It c 
little better or worse than the king himse 

Conclusion: Some of the questions rai 
Finch can serve as the basis of discussion 
will be a fitting conclusion to this lesso 
there be progress without leadership? . 
ganizations and institutions necessary { 
survival and development ‘of religion? 
sense of destiny create a sense of unity 
other way around? Is true religion to be id 
with any one form of government? What 
values and weaknesses to be found in natio? 
What dangers are inherent in the excess 
tionalism of our day? What can we lea 
this low-ebb period of history of the | 
nation? 

‘A comparison might be made of the px 
history which we have been studying thi 
with certain periods in the history of the 
States. There have been many times in o 
tory when nationalism came near being 01 
plete undoing. The remarkable discovery 
God is at work in all the processes of | 
and just as he can work in a nation that i 
eous and humble, he can also work in on: 
is unrighteous and proud. To be sure, he 
great things with the former nation that | 
not do with the latter, but sometimes it 
God cannot have his way until man tries |} 
poor way and fails. Just so a kingdom | 
one Jesus gave his life for was not possib! 
the monarch kingdoms of the Hebrews aro 
tenth century B.c. had been born, ris« 
fallen. 
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Hard Truth 


Amonc the truths which are hard to s 
but are excellent for the digestion ther: 
plain but much neglected truth that we : 
the end blame ourselves for our troubles.- 
Lippmann. 


fe 7 7 


Bad Morality 


Any morality which is against freedom i 
morality.—John Macmurray. 


v 7 7 


Beyond Evil’s Clutches 


No evil can happen to a good man, ei 
life or after death.—Socrates. 
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May 25: A NATION LEARNS THROUGH DISCIPLINE 


Biblical Interpretations 


by W. A. Smart 


Last week we chose a king and started a king- 
dom. King Saul was chosen to repel the enemies 
of Israel, and his reign was filled with fighting. 
Before his death he lost favor with Samuel, and 
to an extent he lost the loyalty of his people. He 
died appropriately on the battlefield, and the 
crown was taken from his family and given to 
the more popular David. 

David, too, was a fighter, but his work was 
more constructive that that of Saul. He soon 
found himself at the head of a well-trained army, 
and he set about enlarging and strengthening his 
little kingdom. 

David’s most important single conquest was the 
capture of the fortress-city Jerusalem from the 
Jebusites. He recognized its strategic importance, 
perched up on its hills, so he made it his capital, 
moved the ark there from Shiloh where it had 
been since the days of Joshua, and established 
what has come to be the most famous religious 
city in the world. 

David’s son and successor on the throne, Solo- 
mon, was also a man of ability. After David had 
enlarged and unified the kingdom by conquest, 
Solomon embarked on a career of building. His 
most famous building was, of course, Solomon’s 
Temple, though the description of his palace 
sounds as though it was even greater. 

Such building enterprises called for money, and 
the citizens of this new kingdom soon found 
themselves burdened by taxation. But because 
of Solomon’s prestige and because of the obvious 
results in the splendor of the kingdom, they 
stood for it. 

After Solomon’s death, however, they faced a 
crisis. Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, inherited none 
of his father’s ability but all of his love for spend- 
ing, and when he attempted to raise the taxes 
still higher, most of his kingdom seceded. The 
little territory in the south which remained under 
his control was named Judah, and the larger 
secession to the north took the older name Is- 
rael. It was characteristic that this new kingdom 
to the north was inaugurated by a prophet just 
as Solomon had inaugurated the first kingdom. 

This division was significant for the develop- 
ment of both countries. The northern kingdom, 
Israel, was the larger. It also possessed the richer 
territory; for Judah was almost entirely moun- 
tainous. Further, it was on the famous trade route 
between the Tigris-Euphrates Valley on one side 
and the Nile Valley on the other, and streams of 
commerce flowed across the highways of Israel. 
As a result, Israel developed more rapidly than 
Judah, became richer, and was destroyed earlier 
as the great powers pressed in upon her. She was 
completely crushed by Assyria in 722 B.c. 


Israel’s religious development did not keep 
pace with her material growth. She had no ac- 
cess to the great Temple of Solomon; for that 
was down in rival Judah. And on the other hand, 
she was much more exposed to the pagan re- 
ligions of her Gentile neighbors with whom she 
was doing business. 

As a result, Jeroboam, her first king, made 
calves for the people to worship, following the 
practice of their neighbors, in order to keep them 
from going down to the rival sanctuary in Jeru- 
salem (I Kings 12:25 through 14:20). 

It was not long before Queen Jezebel tried to 
displace Jehovah worship entirely in Israel, and 
to introduce the worship of Baal, god of Tyre 
(her former home), as the official religion. She 
succeeded to such an extent that Elijah said he 
was the only prophet of Jehovah left in the land. 

Amos and Hosea, the first two of the writing 
prophets, foresaw the doom of this semipagan 
nation, and they predicted its overthrow, not only 
because of its espousal of foreign gods, but also 
because of its betrayal of the fundamental morali- 
ties which were based on the covenant of Jeho- 
vah. Amos denounced their unrighteousness, and 
Hosea denounced their idolatry. 

Within a few years after the writing of Amos 
and Hosea, their prophecy was fulfilled. Assyria 
crushed Israel and overran its territory. From 
then on through the centuries that northern part 
of Palestine, later known as Galilee, was looked 
down on as being partly Gentile. 

The history of the southern country, Judah (the 
name from which our word “Jew” comes), is 
different. It may have been partly because they 
had the Temple, the center of Jehovah worship, 
and its priests in their capital city, though we 
are more inclined to trace the difference to their 
prophets. But whatever the cause, the worship 
of Jehovah and his place in their national life 
were far more pronounced in Judah than in Is- 
rael. 

Isaiah was prophesying in Jerusalem at about 
the same time that Amos and Hosea prophesied 
in the north, but unlike both of them, he could 
never think of Jehovah destroying his people. He 
would certainly punish them when they sinned, 
as the invasion of Sennacherib during Isaiah’s 
life made evident, but he was a covenant-keeping 
God, and he would save out of the destruction a 
remnant with which he would start anew to build 
his great nation. Isaiah’s doctrine that Jerusalem 
could not be destroyed really meant that Jehovah 
could not be defeated. 

Every reverse for Judah, political or otherwise, 
was interpreted as part of Jehovah’s disciplinary 
treatment. To that extent we continue the inter- 
pretation of their history which we have traced 
from the time of Moses, that their nation was de- 
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pendent on their relation to Jehovah and not on 
their own strength, cleverness, or courage. The 
function of Israel was to do the will of God, not 
merely to make herself great. 

3ut the prophets said much more than this. 
They interpreted Jehovah in terms of moral char- 
acter, and not merely of favoritism for one par- 
ticular race. Jehovah was a God of righteousness. 
He was not always on the side of his people 
against all comers, as Dagon defended the Philis- 
tines or Rimmon the Syrians. The righteous 
people were Jehovah’s people; the unrighteous 
were his enemies, even though they might be 
children of Abraham. 

The prophets did not carry this teaching to its 
logical extreme. They never said that Jehovah 
cared no more for his people than he did for the 
Gentiles round about if the latter were moral. 
Rather, they looked forward to the time when the 
Jews would be righteous enough to deserve Jeho- 
vah’s mercy. And, further, we should realize that 
the mass of common people saw but dimly, if 
they saw at all, the spiritual truths which became 
clear to their prophets. 

But we have come to an interesting conception 
of Judah’s destiny. It is not her function to be 
rich, or strong, or dominant. These are the terms 
in which we usually evaluate nations. But her 
function was to be found in the realm of the 
spiritual and the moral. She was to achieve 
righteousness under God, and to be the world’s 
great teacher of religion. 

Later prophets, such as Second Isaiah and 
Jonah, picture Judah as definitely commissioned 
by Jehovah to teach the pagan nations about him. 
That will be their success, and not balance of 
trade nor strength of arms. And Second Isaiah 
goes so far as to explain the captivity and suffer- 
ing of his people as the way in which they can 
fulfill their national destiny of converting the 
world. 


Aids to Teaching by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 

If the failures recorded in the history which was 
studied last week had a lesson for us, the study 
this week should continue to reveal that lesson 
for the failures are even greater. To put it an- 
other way, the centuries immediately following 
the reign of Saul, David, and Solomon are ones 
in which the real results of selfish, proud national- 
ism are repeated. The Books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles which record this history for us were not 
written probably until about the fifth century 
B.c. which was late enough to allow the historians 
to give us an interpretation of the history they 
wrote. Their interpretation is described as the 
first definite scheme or philosophy of history. It 
rigidly held that righteousness yields welfare; 
sin brings trouble. And all the kings of Judah 
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except two were criticized for their ido 

The writers were making their criticis 
the knowledge of what happened to the 
of Israel in the years that followed kin 
stooped to idolatry and other evil practic: 
kingdom was divided into two weaker ki: 
At least two centuries of civil war were f 
by the downfall of both kingdoms, the N« 
Kingdom falling about 722 B.c. and the Ki 
of Judah about 586 B.c. 

The purpose of this lesson is to show 1 
sults in history of the division into two kin 
and the destruction of those two kingd: 
would be too much to claim that the result 
caused by the division or the destruction « 
kingdoms, but a relationship ought to be a} 
in this study. 

For your introduction, present the bare 
of the events to be considered during this 
Tie this to the lesson of last week, showi 
definitely the two are related. Make it cle: 
this lesson is to cover so many centuri: 
something must be looked for other th: 
understood facts of any one generation 
this historic period. Obviously the better t] 
tory is known and understood, the easier 
be to understand the developing trends 
emerged. 

After you have presented this outline « 
is to be considered, begin your presenta 
the important developments which began 
pear in the tragic history. 

I. The kingdoms became divided 

A. Two hundred years of civil war 

B. The sense of destiny of the Hebrew 
now became a sense of destiny in two s 
nations 

C. Sense of nationalism reduced 

D. Two religious centers instead of one 

E. Jehovah now the God of two nations 
of just one 

F. Both kingdoms ultimately fell 

G. Gradually a few began to see that th: 
of destiny must involve something more a 
ferent than just national greatness 
II. Important results of divided and d« 

kingdoms 

A. The prophets who more nearly und: 
what was happening began to emerge dur 
passing of the centuries. Some of these m¢ 
by Finch are Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah, ! 
Hezekiah, Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, and Micah 

B. Many of these prophets foretold th: 
of the nation resulting from sin and disob« 

There began to develop now in their mi 
difference between the real Israel and th 
Israel. Only the ideal Israel was capable 
communion with Jehovah and this idea! 
was even more certain to triumph ultimat 
had been the real Israel of the past. Thes« 
ets began to develop the concepts of a Gi 
was righteous. 
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C. Thus the covenant which had meant so 
much to the individual, the family, and later to 
the nation was taking on new meaning. Now it 
was being spiritualized. 

D. Now God was becoming a God of all the 
nations, not to be identified with any building 
such as a Temple or with any city such as Jeru- 
salem. Finally, it was realized that he was not 
even to be identified with any earthly kingdom. 
It took Jesus, however, to reveal the kingdom- 
of-God ideas which were to prove fundamental 
to the development of the kingdom-of-God idea 
in Christianity. But we need to see clearly that 
Jesus built on all that the prophets of these cen- 
turies had said and stood for. 

Conclusion: Although these were tragic years 
through which Israel was going—so tragic that it 
was to bring about the downfall of the Hebrew 
nation as a kingdom—these tragic events at least 
in part forced Israel into two great forward steps 
in their understanding of religion and God. Finch 
sums these up as: 

1. The revelation that Jehovah was the God of 
all people everywhere. 

2. The spiritualization of the concept of Israel 
and the purposes of. Jehovah with his chosen 
people. 

One evidence of success in this lesson will be 
the desire on the part of individuals in the class 
to discuss these two great forward steps in their 
understanding of religion and God which the He- 
brew people made. We should be aware more 
than many of us have been of the great debt we 
owe to the Hebrew nation and people. We often 
recognize that they were the blood forefathers 
of the family from which Jesus came, without 
realizing to the same extent that they were the 
intellectual and spiritual forefathers of Jesus. His 
teachings and very life are tied in a close way 
with these people whose blood he bore in his 
veins. 

Some of the important questions your class will 
surely want to discuss are: Is God’s purpose so 
fixed and settled that all events are to be under- 
stood as both foreknown and predestined? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

The other half of this question is, Does God 
alter and adjust his approach to the events as 
they develop in the history and life of a nation or 
individual? A question which every class ought 
to have to come to grips with is the one which if 
completely answered would answer most of our 
other questions, What is a Christian philosophy 
of history? 

If you have time left, try these questions for 
last considerations before the ending of the les- 
son: Does tragedy have a purpose? What are 
the modern dangers of identifying God with any 
Single nation? Is there a “manifest destiny” for 
our country? 

Is it not true that the witnessing of nations is 





Jeremiah lamenting over the city of Jerusalem and the 
sins of its people. From an old engraving. (Keystone 
View Co.) 


no less witnessing than the witnessing of in- 
dividuals? Name some ways in which Chris‘ians 
can witness to their faith today. 


Direct your hearts unto the Lord, and serve 
him only.—I Samuel 7:3. 


7 ° y 


He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own 
soul.—Proverbs 8:36. 


TuE fact of the instability of evil is the moral 
order of the world.—Alfred North Whitehead. 


y a 7 
For Gop freedom is  necessary.—Vladimir 


Soloviev, Russian philosopher and_ theologian, 
1853-1900. 
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YOUR informal groups of adults 
who like to meet to discuss topics 
of interest to them in their Chris- 
tian living will find the usual va- 
riety of materials available in the 
adult periodicals for May. 

Groups will doubtless find that 
some more or less careful planning 
will result in more fruitful discus- 
sion. Having as many members of 
the group as possible read the ar- 
ticles or books under discussion 
will also improve the sessions of 
study and discussion. 

When informal groups become 
regular in their meetings, they may 
wish to take up some more formal 
study and discussion such as one 
of the regular study courses, par- 
ticularly the Adult Bible Course 
or Learning for Life. 
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In ApuLt TEACHER for this month 
there are several articles and book 
reviews that may be used in in- 
formal discussions. 

Groups who are using the Adult 
Bible Course or the International 
Lesson Series will find a number 
of the articles on the Bible helpful. 
Other groups may want to discuss 
some of these articles also. 

“The Ten Commandments,” by 
John Paterson (page 1), is the 
second of a series of three articles 
on this subject. On the same sub- 
ject, “Jesus and the Ten Command- 
ments,” by Lindsey P. Pherigo 
(page 15), will challenge a Chris- 
tian interpretation. 

Groups who want to discuss some 
practical ways in which to improve 
the work of the church school will 
find help in the article on page 3. 
“Stop Those Time Wasters!” by 
Henry M. Johnson, gives some sug- 
gestions. The time wasters are 
those who try to duplicate the 
church service in the church school 
instead of using the time for edu- 
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cational procedures, such as discus- 
sion and study. 

One or more groups may be in- 
terested in trying to answer the 
questions: Are we really adult? 
What are some of the temptations 
and pitfalls peculiar to adults? If 
so, they will find “Rigor Mortis 
Sets In,” by David Wesley Soper 
(page 7), stimulating. 

Closely related to this is the ar- 
ticle on “Sam Adkins: ‘Too Many 
Christians on a Stand-by Basis’” 
(page 10). Sam Adkins is one 
Methodist layman who is definitely 
not on a stand-by basis. An in- 
formal group should be interested 
in discussing his story and how 
they can make their faith vital. 

Any thoughtful adult group, re- 
gardless of its attitude toward the 
use of alcoholic beverages, should 
find profit in a consideration of the 
article, “Whisky at the Wheel,” by 
Benjamin R. Warriner (page 12). 
He shows how illogical is the prop- 
aganda of the liquor forces. 
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The 


“What Would You Do?” 
problem situations have to do with 
a “Daughter-in-Law’s Woes” and 
with “The Tipping Evil.” Both of 
these are common situations facing 
many adults in present-day living. 
Guidance for the discussion of the 
stories appears on the next page 
under “What Would You Do?” 

A book to discuss for the month 
of May is The Scandal of Christian- 
ity, by Emil Brunner. This guid- 
ance material has been prepared 
by Woodrow Geier, editor of 
ApuLT TEACHER. Five chapters of 
the Brunner volume are chosen for 
discussion under the themes “His- 
torical Revelation,” “The Triune 
God,” “Original Sin,” “The Medi- 
ator,” and “Resurrection.” Ques- 
tions for discussion are suggested. 

In the “Talking It Over” section 
Robert S. Clemmons presents some 


interesting facts about the 1 
of the American populatio: 
the title “Young Adults 
Move” and points out the 
cance of this sociological 
for the church. He sa 
“young-adult groups 
churches need to be ale 
new opportunities for reac! 
serving mobile people” 
“church-school classes nea 
developing or expanding i: 
areas must strengthen thei! 
teer services to the peopl 
cussion of this situation 
services that could be rend 
mobile people by church 
should be well worth whil: 

H. Leroy Brininger, dir 
National Council Religio 
tures, tells about “The 1952 
—Best Yet,” this being the 
Standard Version of the | 
be released next Septem 
Why this revision is ne 
present-day Christians is d 

Mr. Brininger points out 
older versions of the Bible, 
use in many homes and c! 
hundreds of words and 
have changed their meani 
have a sacred responsibil 
says, “to make the Bible a 
to our people in language 
unmistakably clear. The 
not intended for the schol 
It must be a Bible for par: 
teachers and young peo 
even children. 


The need for a new versi¢ 
Bible might well be discuss: 
informal adult group. 
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The course in Learning { 
designed for discussion a1 
by young adult groups, w 
special interest to parents 
Factors That Influence the ! 
was written by Milton C 
professor of English at 
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College, a father and grandfather. 
The suggestions for the leader were 
written by Laura A. Athearn, the 
mother of a teen-age daughter. 
Dr. White says in his introduc- 
tory remarks, “Not long ago, many 
of our best homes were the scene 
of childhood games, of quiet talk, 
of singing together, of reading to- 
gether, and of family worship. Wise 
parents chose their children’s books 
and helped select their companions. 


. . . The modern child is played 
upon by movies, radio, television, 
modern advertising, the comics, and 
current literature. Are church and 
home and school in danger of losing 
their place of primary importance 
in the shaping of child life? Can we 
safely trust to the mass media of 
communication the fashioning of 
our children? Shall we—or can we 
—shut our children off from their 
influence? If not, how may we 
conserve the potential values of 
these media and at the same time 
protect our children against the 
evils connected with them? 

In Lesson 1, “The Movies,” is 
pointed out the falsification of life, 
the overstimulation of the audience, 
and the fact that there are no shows 
for children only, although children 
make up the main audiences of our 
theaters. 


In Lesson 2, “Radio,” we find 
that this medium has the same bad 
aspects as the movies, plus the high 
quantity and low quality of its ad- 
vertising and the fact that radio is 
more easily available to children. 

“Television” is the title of Lesson 
3. Parents will find constructive 
suggestions for making plans to 
keep this means of communication 
from becoming a serious problem 
in their homes. And the final lesson, 
“Reading for the Modern Family,” 
discusses the comic books, the 
detrimental effect of the advertis- 
ing in our popular magazines, and 
the things parents can do to en- 
courage appreciation of good liter- 
ature in their children. 

The Learning for Life unit for 
next month is “Know Portuguese 
East Africa.” Mary P. Rea, for 
years a missionary there, writes of 
this little-known land with a 
dramatic and personal touch. 
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REMEMBER the five steps in a good 
discussion? No? Then, here’s a re- 
minder: (1) state a felt need in 
terms of a question to discuss; (2) 
define terms in the question; (3) 
analyze it (break it down into its 
main parts); (4) suggest solutions 
or ways out; (5) choose the best 
thing to do. 

Every one of these steps has a 
place in a good discussion. It is 
your job as leader to see that none 
of them is overlooked. 


1. Daughter-in-Law’s Woes 


Have the story in the current 
issue of Adult Student (third cover 
page) read so that all can under- 
stand the problem it brings up. 
What is that problem? Is it this: 
How can a young couple live har- 
moniously with a mother-in-law 
who, while in their home, is critical 
of the daughter-in-law? What 
terms here need defining? 

Definition leads to analysis. Con- 
sider the reason or necessity for the 
mother-in-law’s having to live with 
Pete and Eleanor. Note her ability 
to fit into the home unobtrusively 
(except for staying too long, per- 
haps, in the living room with the 
young couple when they’d like to 
be alone together) and her good 
points as a mother-in-law in the 
home of her son. Consider the hus- 
band’s loyalty to his wife and satis- 
faction with her housekeeping in 
spite of criticisms. Consider 
Eleanor’s feeling of being an object 
of unfavorable comparison with 
Guy’s wife. Is she developing an in- 
feriority complex? 

What ethical and Christian fac- 
tors enter into the problem? 

That question leads to suggested 
solutions, ways out of the difficulty. 
List these as mentioned, noting key 
words on the blackboard. If sug- 
gestions are slow in coming, ask 
the group if this would work: Let 
the daughter-in-law take every oc- 


casion to praise her “marvelous” 
sister-in-law—her personality, her 
charm, her housekeeping—in the 
presence of her husband’s mother. 
Even better, let her enter into a 
conspiracy with her husband to 
have him start “laying it on thick” 
in praising Guy’s wife in the pres- 
ence of his own wife and his moth- 
er. After a little of this sort of 
thing his mother might come to feel 
sorry for Eleanor and quit making 
her odious comparisons. What other 
actions are possible? Ask the group 
to suggest the best thing to do in 
this case. If there is difference of 
opinion, sum up reasons for each 
point of view. 


2. The Tipping Evil 


Have the story from Adult Stu- 
dent read aloud. Ask for the ques- 
tion involved. Here is one state- 
ment of it: How can one who is 
opposed to tipping be fair to all 
concerned? 

That is stated in rather general 
terms. Perhaps the group would 
like instead to outline a definite 
course of action for a man con- 
scientiously opposed to tipping. Or, 
possibly, it would rather discuss 
whether tipping is evil or not. 

But consider the problem as 
above stated. Define terms. What 
is tipping? How does it differ from 
paying for service rendered? 

Analyze Ladd’s problem as one 
who opposes tipping. He opposes 
tipping on ethical grounds, yet sees 
the force of his friend Tarpley’s 
criticism of his policy. He does not 
want to be a “heel”; on the other 
hand, a man of his way of thinking 
will not ditch it for the sake of 
being a “regular guy.” What can he 
do without being either a selfish 
“heel” or a “regular guy” who tips 
and lets it go at that? Can he con- 
front businessmen with their (to 
him) unethical conduct in forcing 
the public to pay partially their 
employees’ wages? What other 
courses of action are possible? 
Which of these is the best? Why? If 
you come out with a “best,” well 
and good; if not, sum up reasons 
for alternative ways.—Lyndon B. 
Phifer. 

















With the full impact of war and hate, h 
facts that come from two sides of the wor! 
nations trying with desperate effort to ke 
world from crumbling. Read the plans for pec 
aspirations for new relationship, the surp 
strong hope for peace in spite of present ady« 


MASTER PLAN, U. S. A. 


By John Fischer. The answer to ‘‘do we have the real 
leadership planning for victory or peace?’ The plan 
shows how it was belatedly shaped and how it is work- 
ing and will continue to work with reference to the 
danger spots of the world. Included are the missing 
pieces of the Plan, the weak spots, and the chances of 
success. Informal, penetrating, authentic, and written 
in plain language, a report of hope and challenge. 
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THE VOICE OF ASIA 


By James A. Michener. The Pulitzer Prize winning au- 
thor of Tales of the South Pacific and Return to Para- 
dise here undertakes to clarify in human rather than 
political terms the needs and hopes of the Asiatic 
people in their new relationship to the West. James A. 
Michener is an observer who seeks to understand na- 
tional and world aspirations by searching the hearts and 
the minds of men and women like ourselves. 
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